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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  NATURE  OP  SOVEREIGNTY. 

If  we  imagine  a  single  individual  wandering, 
around  a  solitary  island,  we  must  imagine  a 
man  whom  nature  pleases  with  loneliness  and 
solitude.  The  will  moves  forward  like  nature 
moves,  unrcstraind  and  uninfluenced  by  the 
will  of  any  other  human  being,  He  may  hav* 
affinities.  He  may  possess  an  imagination  ay 
broad  as  the  world;  but  his  imagination  is  not 
of  experience  and  accommodations  of  men  and 
men.  He  is  at  Liberty  to  do  as  he  please  because, 
he  needs  to  please*  no  one.  He  may  pleasingly 
observe  the  bounteous  hand  of  nature  and 
never  consult  with  or  thiixk  of  a  single  human 
creature. 
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And  suppose  some  other  person  appears 
upon  this  island.  He  possess  the  same  right 
of  occupancy  as  the  first.  He  would  commence 
exploring  the  country  round,  and  soon  come 
to  think  himself  the  most  fortunate  creature  in 
the  world.  The  treasures  of  nature  unfolds  a 
pleasing  view  of  wealth.  It  is  the  dream  of 
ease  and  comfort  materializing  in  isolation, 
without  the  uncomfortable  experience  of 
toil  and  the  presence  of  any  person. 

Continuing  his  exploration,  this  second  comer 
happens  to  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  first.  By 
some  unexpected  movement  the  strangers  meet. 
They  stand  in  mute  silence.  Passing  thoughts 
are  puzzles  to  each  other.  But  the  concepts 
of  mind  are  not  locked  in  total  diffidence.  It 
transpires  that  each  are  very  much  interested 
in  each.  The  will  of  each  is  then  expressed  in 
judgments  of  conciliation  and  accommodation. 
They  do  not  baeome  hostile  because  they  are 
rational  cretures.  They  do  not  impose  duties 
upon    each  other    because    rationally  equal. 
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Both  remain  upon  the  island  alike  without 
the  imposition  of  terms  by  either  upon  either, 
because  neither  is  subject  to  the  will  of  either. 
Each  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  occupation  of 
the  island  together.  Made  to  serve  the  m~ 
terc&tg  of  both,  by  the  insight  and  designs  of 
each,  is  an  arrangement  that  advance  the 
welfare  of  both,  without  conflict  of  activity  of 
either  because  conflict  must  result  in  harm  to 
both. 

Now  suppose  two  other  persons  appear  upon 
our  island.  Jt  is  not  likely  that  any  conquer- 
ing will  may  be  displayed.  Hostile  attitude 
prevents  cooperation.  Cooperation  adv  ance 
the  interest  of  each  even  more  than  the  iso- 
lated activity  of  either.  Men  consciously  con- 
sider means  of  logical  betterment.  They  proceed 
upon  the  observation  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances and  not  upon  event.  They  nmke 
thiags  happen  to  their  ordering.  And  then 
ordering  is  the  product  of  reason. 
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They  engage  the  faculties  of  observation; 
perceive  the  conditions  around  them,  and  ad- 
judge the  expedients  that  accommodate  the 
conduct  of  each  to  each,  that  entangling  act- 
ivities of  neither  may  entail  conflict  of  either. 
Anger  may  seize  one;  and  want  may  influence 
another,  but  the  goldnn  thread  of  memory 
runs  back  to  mutual  agreement. 

When  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  island  is 
inhabited  by  many  more  people,  without 
conflict  of  movement  or  interests,  there  is 
continual  assent  and  agreement  with  reference 
to  larger  relations.  In  this  broader  field  of 
human  relations,  men  defer  to  the  activities 
of  each  other,  and  concur  in  the  means  that 
tend  to  make  the  conduct  of  men  free  of  strife 
and  ill  will-  the  propensity  that  tends  to  per- 
vert the  intellect.  As  men  mingle  in  convenient 
means  of  relations  with  one  another,  they 
must  inagurate  the  means  that  tend  lo*  pru- 
serve  and  promote  relations. 

The  wiM  is  expressed  as  a  natural  heritage 
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of  man  in  concurrence  and  deference  and  is  the 
natural  right  of  each  and  all.  Nobody  lives  in 
relations  unless  he  consents.  And  he  consents 
to  relations  and  to  the  means  of  relations  with- 
out surrendering  the  right.  The  existence  of  the 
means  of  relations  depends  upon  relations,  and 
relations  depend  upon  the  mental  judgments 
that  are  expressed  in  choice  and  will.  If  you 
take  away  the  means  you  take  away  the  right. 

So  it  is  a  matter  of  right  that  yields  expression 
of  will  because  it  is  with  reference  to  relations 
amongst  men  that  the  will  is  expressed;  so  what- 
ever  the  form  with  reference  to  which  this  ex- 
pression takes  place,  it  is  less  than  cause  since  the 
creature  of  the  will.  The  product  of  the  will 
never  implies  a  duty  because  it  is  the  adopted 
means  of  interest  to  those  expressing  will.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  men  will  do  nothing 
against  their  own  interests  unless  they  are  forced 
in  that  direction.  If  force  is  employed  then 
duty  takes  the  place  of  right. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SOVEREIGNTY  A  NATURAL  RIGHT. 

Sovereignty  is  a  natural  right  because  it  is 
an  individual  expression  of  human  will.  The 
individual  is  the  creature  whose  interests  are 
always  concerned.  But  the  interests  are  always 
personal.  Men  are  continuously  expressing 
their  will  with  reference  to  human  relations. 
The  association  of  ideas  are  of  experience 
with  persons. 

Let  us  revert  to  our  island.  The  arrival  of 
another  person  sets  the  reasoning  faculties  of 
two  individuals  to  work  with  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  each  to  each,  with  reservations  that 
advance  the  relations  of  both.  As  more  and 
more  persons  arrive,  the  man}^  come  to  con- 
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sider  the  relations  of  persons  with  reference  to 
each  person  and  each  with  reference  to  prop- 
erty. Men  live  in  a  physical  world.  They 
also  live  in  a  mental  world.  They  employ  the 
mental  as  means  of  adopting  themselves  to  the 
physical. 

So  as  our  island  grows  in  population,  it  may 
be  expected  that  men  will  studiously  seek  to 
arrange  between  themselves  the  relations  of 
the  whole.  They  eompose  differences  and  devise 
plans  for  transfering  the  use  of  land  that  is 
in  use  as  well  as  for  the  future  engagement  of 
land,  whether  in  use  or  not.  Men  conceive 
that  nature  supplies  them  with  the  means  of 
producing  various  forms  of  things,  and  they  so 
adjust  the  means  of  human  relations  as  to  make 
each  an  inspiring  factor  of  each.  The  activities 
of  men  are  with  reference  to  men.  They  may 
be  the  subject  of  property.  They  may  be  the 
subject  of  persons.  The  activity  may  be  with 
reference  to  general  means  of  conserving  the 
activities  of  men.    Each  acts  on  the  dictates  of 
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of  his  own  judgment  and  express  his  will  in 
terms  that  reveal  what  the  judgment  is. 

It  is  thus  observed  that  the  will  of  men  is 
expressed  with  reference  to  their  interests.  If 
there  is  no  will  there  is  no  occupancy  of  land,  no 
transformation  of  forms  of  matter,  no  relations. 
The  will  of  man  is  expressed  in  carrying  forth 
the  rights  of  men.  The  man  is  the  subject  of 
the  physical.  Man,  as  conscious  creature,  is 
environed  of  the  physical.  The  physical  is  his 
world,  and  he  exercises  his  faculties  with  refer- 
ence to  it. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand  how 
rational  creatures  may  exist  upon  land  except  by 
natural  right,  and  it  is  equally  as  difficult  to 
understand  how  human  creatures  may  exist 
together  unless  by  natural  right.  This  natural 
right  is  made  possible  in  human  society  by  the 
naturaf  right  of  choice;  the  human  will  expressed 
in  the  choice  of  the  means  of  relations. 

Mind  is  a  gift  of  nature;  mind  is  exercised 
in  the  formation  and  regulation  of  forms.  Man 
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is  the  intending  creature.  The  man  and  his 
cause  is  reflected  in  the  human  mind;  and 
there  is  no  opposite  of  this.  The  mind  responds 
as  a  guardian  mother;  aud  it  is  the  mind 
of  nature.  Perceiving,  associating,  pouring 
forth  judgments,  is  the  proof  of  human  suprem- 
acy in  mind  that  inalienably  mark  the  expres- 
sion of  man's  will  as  an  indefeasible  right,-  a 
right  indivisible  and  indestructible  because  im- 
planted by  nature  in  man  as  a  noble  trust  for 
a  noble  cause. 

What  is  this  commission?  It  is  something 
inherent  in  the  mind  itself.  This  other  pillar 
of  the  state  is  of  association.  It  is  impossible 
to  think  of  human  association  without  the  tran- 
quility of  human  assent,  and  to  think  that 
minds  meeting  in  assent  conceal  themselves 
in  solitude,  or  brace  themselves  upon  the  wings 
of  the  state  and  vanish  into  nothingness.  In 
truth,  persons  appear  as  members  of  the  state 
through  society,  and  society  is  the  mind  of 
active  men,  systematizing  and  organizing. 
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There  is  no  age  of  society  in  which  men  are 
not  constantly  gathering  data,  classifying  it, 
and  drawing  deductions.  Men  never  surrender 
this  essential  element  of  social  constitution. 
No  period  of  history  is  without  its  records  of 
former  judgments,  passed  in  response  to  object- 
ive and  subjective  processes. 

Society  is  so  much  a  matter  of  reason  that  the 
results  are  always  the  object  of  society. 
And  this  is  always  the  ease  because  the  objective 
society  is  always  dependent  upon  the  subjective 
mind.  The  effect  may  never  be  divorced  from 
cause.  The  expression  is  in  deductive  or  intu 
itive  will,  and  is  the  foundation  of  all  relations. 
In  this  exists  a  right  because  both  subjective 
and  objective  society,  and  its  cause  is  man  . 
The  right  of  reason  is  the  right  to  reason.  The 
desired  measures  are  right  when  tempered  with 
the  broad  will  of  the  subjective  and  objective 
man,  moving  in  association  and  organization. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  SOVEREIGN  WJLL. 

Things  tangible  or  intangible  have  no  rela- 
tions ill;  themselves.  The  world  around  may 
be  crude  and  the  vision  of  the  future  d 
dreary.  The  movement  of  men  may  be  the 
simplest.  No  sysem  or  principles  of  activity' 
may  characterize  the  life  of  mar..  Caves 
may  be  dwellings,  and  clubs  the  only  rule  el 
relations.  A  wild  animal  may  be  the  only 
means  of  existence.  Whatever  the  condition, 
there  is  no  favorable  change  for  man  by  nat- 
ures unfolding.  Man  does  his  own  unfolding. 
There  is  nothing  evolutional  in  the  relation  oi 
forms  to  man.  The  only  principle  of  relation  is 
mind     "The  mind  is  the  instrument  you  must 
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employ  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  purpose.'' 
In  the  human  mind  alone  exists  that  unity  of 
activity,  that  constancy  of  experience,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  men  to  adopt  means  to 
ends  and  constantly  better  human  condition. 
"The,  environment  that  prescribes  your  conduct 
and  defines  your  career  is  wholly  mental,  the 
product  of  your  own  selective  attention."  Men 
support  mental  attention  by  interests  and  envi- 
ronment; and  their  interests  usually  change 
conditions  and' environment.  There  is  no  met- 
amorphous  of  nature,  or  growth  of  forms. 
The  process  is  not  natural  selection  and  evolu- 
tion. New  forms  of  things,  tangible  and  intan- 
gible, flow  from  the  reservoir  of  the  subconscious 
mind.  Forms  arise  from  the  association  of  ideas 
in  the  human  mind.  They  may  be  the  result 
of  deductive  processes,  and  they  may  be  the 
product  of  the  imagination,  or  int  uition,  yet  they 
are  new  forms  from  the  workshop  of  the  mind. 

It  is  therefore  proper  to  say  that  the  evidence 
of  individual  sovereignty  lies  in  the  objective 
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results  of  that  volition  which  evidence  the  ex- 
pression of  the  will. 

Whether  prehistoric  man,  inhabiting  caves  or 
trees,  prehistoric  man  possessed  the  faculties 
of  improving  his  well  being.  The  stone  age 
evidence  rational  selection.  In  creating  .other 
means,  these  were  discarded  for  the  improved 
means.  So  with  reference  to  buildings.  Even 
in  our  own  age,  structures  of  original  design  for 
original  purposes  are  constructed.  The  first 
was  an  original  and  designed  structure,  and 
every  other  building  an  original  design.  Man 
in  relations;  there  is  rational  choice  and  se- 
lection. Some  men  devote  their  relations  to 
the  exchange  of  different  kinds  of  things. 
Other  men  turn  their  relations  in  other 
directions.  To  facilitate  varied  relations,  men 
create  the  means  of  regulating  them.  The 
tribe  is  an  original  form  of  social  organization. 
No  less  may  be  said  of  the  clan.  There  is 
conscious  *  agreement  in  selective  expansion. 
And  the  means  of  relations  are  usually  devised 
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as  means  to  ends.  Proper  means  to  proper 
ends,  of  course,  always  reveal  rational  choice 
and  selection.  Let  the  form  be  what  it  may, 
the  form  adopted  is  a  means  to  an  end.  If  it 
is  an  aggregation  of  associations,  it  is  as 
means  to  ends.  The  means  are  adopted  as 
appropriate  and  suitable.  If  the  means  are 
found  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  they  are 
deliberately  discarded.  If  they  are  not  as 
effective  as  they  should  be  they  may  be  mod- 
fied.  Means,  like  ends,  are  matters  of  rational 
selection.  And  these  ends  and  these  means, 
are  but  the  new  or  the  old,  added  to  make 
out  the  original,  means  that  are  the  results  of 
apriori  thinking. 

All  such  things  have  their  origin  in  the  brain 
of  man.  Nothing  of  excellence  can  spring  from 
the  single  handed  arms  of  nature.  Nothing  of 
beauty  is  without  the  transforming  touch  of 
human  intelligence.  Man's  devising  brain  and 
artful  hand  distinguish  him  as  the  subjective 
cause  of  all  objective  associations. 
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By  no  ojective  process  has  the  subjective 
been  induced  to  create  any  form  that  has  been 
created.  The  center  of  creation  is  the  mind. 
From  this  subjective  center  flow  all  counsels  and 
all  will.  This  will  moves  from  the  center  to 
objective  in  original  forms  of  means;  but  the 
forms  do  not  move  back  themselves  and  create 
new  subjective  means.  They  do  not  of  them- 
selves suggest  the  formation  of  any  new  form.. 
"The  mere  perceptions,  though  a  fundamental 
part  of  our  mental  life,  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
of  it.  The  mind  is  also  able  to  look  at  these 
perceptions,  to  assign  them  a  meaning  and  to 
reflect  upon  them." 

Herein  lies  the  clear  and  unobscured  sover- 
eignty of  man.  If  it  is  not  plain  that  the 
judgments  of  men  are  manifested  as  sovereign 
will,  then  it  must  be  slovenly  admitted  that 
objective  environs  are  the  subject  of  evolution, 
and  that  the  center  of  rational  activity  k  a 
natural  germ,  the  developed  forms  of  which  may 
be  seized  by  superiors,  and  called  sovereign 
because  there  is  superior  power. 
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The  evolutional  is  natural  selection;  the  will 
by  rational  selection.  The  more  precedent  is 
followed,  the  more  unconscious  activity  gradually 
develop  into  more  complete  forms  and  means. 
But  the  latter,  like  a  stage  scene,  appears  a  com- 
plete setting.  The  intellect  is  equal  to  most 
any  occasion.  Great  many  events  may  fail  for 
want  of  effective  means  when  growth  hinds  the 
activities  of  men.  The  American  constitution 
is  an  original  product,  created  under  original  cir- 
cumstances,- an  everlasting  instrument.  The 
more  ancient  constitution  of  Lycurgus  speaks 
well  for  the  difference  between  evolution  and 
conscious  selection.  But  we  see  the  greater 
splendor  in  the  instrument  dictated  and  adopted 
by  the  people.  The  Spartan  was  a  sovereign 
constitution;  the  American  a  product  of  the 
sovereign  people,-  an  objective  that  had  its  sub- 
jective in  the  will  of  the  people,  who  created 
and  adopted  an  instrument  of  trust,  of  duties; 
and  the  duties  are  made  to  conserve  the  rights, 
of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  EXPRESSION  OF  THE  WILL. 

The  distinguished  Roman  who  submitted  his 
fate  to  the  vote  of  the  tribunes  conceded  the  low- 
liness of  his  judges  as  surpassing  the  authority 
of  the  senate.  The  will  of  the  people  ordained 
and  the  judgment  was  respected.  This  will 
flowed  from  reasoning.  Facts  were  presented  to 
the  mind  and  various  minor  judgments  arose 
which  resulted  in  the  final  judgment  that 
found  expression  in  the  form  of  wiii.  Every- 
one has  interests  which  cause  him  to  observe  the 
direct  and  indirect  facts  connected  with  them, 
whether  inherent  or  circumstantial.  But  these 
interests  are  of  varient  nature  and  character. 
There  are  so  many,  however,  that  no  one  but 
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an  absolute  recluse  is  without  occasional  need 
of  expressing  his  judgment  as  will. 

Men  have  interests  that  are  personal,  as  the 
affection  and.  affinities;  interests  local  and  ini- 
impersonal,  as  material  affairs;  interests  general 
and  indiffeTent  to  many,  as  public  affairs.  In 
affections,  the  looks  and  the^voice  may  express 
the  will,  and  the  expression  may  be  a  "chosen 
fellowship"  or,  like  affinity,  iesult  in  aversion 
and  repulsion. 

"From  canter  to  the  circle,  and  so  back 
From  circle  to  the  center,  water  moves 
In  the  round  chalice,  even  as  the  blow 
Impels  it,  inwardly,  or  from  without.  " 
In  matters  local  and  impersonal  men  devote 
themselves  to  the  means  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition.   By  applying  the  faculty  of  observation 
lo  material  condition  this  is  measured  and  cal- 
culated, and  by  memory  and  association or 'ideas, 
what  is  required  to  meet  certain  wants  is  formed, 
the  will  carrying  out  in  physical  effort  the  couse 
that  yields  exactly  what  the  mental  judgment 
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decreed.  Indeed,  were  men  to  wait  for  nature 
alone  to  improve  their  condition,  they  would 
remain  in  the  same  condition  as  lower  animals. 
The  changed  condition  of  man  has  its  cause 
in  the  human  faculties  of  reason.  In  reason 
lies  the  power  of  production. 

It  is  therefore  proper  to  say  that  the  evi- 
dence of  man's  sovereignty  lies  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  mind,  that  wise  and  mighty  monarch 
who  devise  the  means  of  improving  the.  living 
conditions  of  his  subject  by  giving  him  ideas 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it;  and  sovereign 
over  the  physical,  substance  unfolds  into  many 
forms  of  utilities,  and  every  form  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  sovereign  will.  While  the  hand 
may  be  the  instrument,  the  mind  is  the  acitve 
sovereign  of  dictation.  The  hands  and  the 
feet  are  not  swayed  by  wind  and  storm  and 
stars;  they  move  subjected  to  the  supreme 
dominion  of  the  mind.  The  psychical  is  the 
reasoning,  rational  relativity  that  brings  the 
forces  of  nature  into  harmony  with   the  wants 
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of  men.  The  gathering  creature  is  the  suscep- 
tible mind,  open  to  impression  of  things  sur- 
rounding, increasing,  by  its  continuous  accumu- 
lations, the  capacity  to  aid  men  in  devising  and 
in  arriving  at  conclusions-  a  vast  resource  of 
Impressions  and  ideas  from  which  may  be  drawn 
the  judgments  and  inventions  that  effect  very 
complex  human  conditions.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  cause  of  human  progress.  What  is  advanced 
by  the  hand  of  man  is  the  crature  of  an  experi- 
enced mind. 

It  is  so  far  observed  that  men  have  inter- 
ests of  a  personal  and  impersonal  nature, 
it  is  these  interests  that  create  in  the  minds 
of  men  the  activities  that  result  in  tbe  asso- 
ciation of  human  minds.  The  sensational  proc- 
ess of  perception  bring  the  mind  in  relation  to 
things  seen  and  heard..  These  perceptions 
are  engaged  as  material  in  the  making  of  de- 
cisions. Intellectual  processes  take  possession 
of  the  impressions  of  the  mind  and  so  utilze 
them  as  to  form  association  of  ideas-  the  mind 
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of  man  engaging  memory  of  facts  and  so  com- 
bining them  as  to  make  intellgent  will.  But 
it  is  observed  that  judgment  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  consideration  in  the  process  of  reason- 
ing. Judgment  dictates  the  will  expressed, 
and  the  will  expressed  reveals  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  judgment. 

Usually  the  interests  of  men  cause  them  to 
cast'  their  judments  in  concurrence  and  defer- 
ence Within  the  mind  is  presented  certain 
facts.  These  facts  may  concern  others.  Then, 
all  concerned  reason  upon  them.  But  as 
the  sensation  of  sense  perception  may  vary, 
the  judgments  of  more  than  one  mind  may 
vary.  If  the  judgments  of  minds  vary  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  unity  of  human  judgments. 
But  as  interests  of  men  are  observed  to  be  duly 
promoted  by  unity  and  harmony  of  will,  the 
judgment  is  usually  in  foregoing  what  is  different 
and  concurring  with  reference  to  what  is  the 
same,  or  foregoing  part  of  the  same  that  it 
may  be  agreed  upon.. 
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In  this  deference  and  concurrence  there  may 
be  agreement  upon  affections  and  likes  and 
dislikes.  With  likes  and  dislikes  sense  percep- 
tion play  a  large  part.  And  as  these  sense  per- 
ceptions vary,  many  differences  must  exist  in 
the  dispositions  of  men.  But  as  the  human 
intellect"  reasons,  it  is  most  always  the  case 
that  a  spirit  of  compromise  effect  the  relations 
of  concurrence.  Affections  and  disaffection?, 
likes  and  dislikes,  are  ruled  by  the  human 
judgment.  And  so  conduct  is  conformable  with 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  major  number  of 
the  people.  The  better  judgment  is  the  better 
constraint  on  angles  that  run  contrary  to  the 
relations  that  knit  the  people  into  hamony  of 
activity. 

The  percepts  may  cause  variation  of  ideas  with 
reference  to  exchangeable  variable  things.  It 
is  the  judgment  that  decides  upon  what  is  to 
be  done  in  the  matter  of  agreement.  The  will 
is  expressed  in  agreement  as  a  judgment  of  the 
sovereign  mind. 
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It  is  therefore  by  virtue  of  those  judgments 
which  find  expression  in  the  will  that  concur- 
rence and  deference  is  revealed  in  agreement, 
that  the  minds  of  men  meet  in  relations  with 
reference  to  tangibles. 

The  relations  of  mankind  are  more  than 
simple  aggregation;  they  are  relations  upon  a 
basis  oi  an  expression  of  assenting  will.  So 
men  come  into  agreement  with  each  other  not  by 
superiority  of  powers  but  in  the  exercise  oi"  will. 
The  asociation  of  men  is  the  expression  of  the 
human  judgment.  Society  is  common  ugiee- 
ment  among  men  in  deference  of  some  inter- 
ests and  concurrence  in  reference  to  others. 
It  is  the  relation  of  rational  creatures  in  rat- 
ional choice  and  selection.  It  is  not  simple 
aggregation  and  growth  by   natural  selection. 

There  is  no  germ  of  growth  in  the  horde, 
other  than  the  arts  and  counsels  of  reason. 
Reason,  produces  those  foims  and  accretions 
Winch  result  in  progress  and  not  merely  in 
evolution.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  sovereignty, 
while  in  crude  condition,  that  men  improve. 
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We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  interests 
that  are  general  in  nature  and  character,  that 
concern  more  than  the  immediate  parties,  or 
public  affairs.  These  general  interests  concern 
all  in  general  because  they  relate  to  all  in 
general.  They  are  means  of  advancing  and 
protecting  the  relations  of  men;  for  naturally 
enough  the  insufficiency  of  natural  liberty 
is  natural-}"  replaced  by  the  mental  powers  of 
selection.  "Thousands  of  mental  images,  link- 
ed with  thousands  of  emotions  and  impulses, 
must  continually  arise  in  your  consciousness. 
Only  those  have  a  chance  for  complete  and 
vivid  development  that  are  in  harmony  with 
your  previous  mental  disposition..  .This  mental 
disposition  is  determined  by  your  present 
trend  of  interests  and  by  your  purposive  will. 
Your  general  interest,  .determines  just  what 
sensory  experience  and  what  ideas  shall  be  se- 
lected at  any  given  moment  from  the  vast 
stream  of  incoming  sense-impressions  and  up- 
thronging  ideas  and  shall   be  allowed  to  find 
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free  expression  in  outward  bodily  action '  Her*' 
is  observed  a  case  of  natural  liberty  in  social 
relations;  for  herein  is  an  order  of  wide  mental 
play  for  attention  and  selection.  The  interests 
of  men  are  wide,  and  the  will  possess  a  wide 
scope  of  activity. 

In  this  large  play  of  human  reason  the  inte! 
leet  is  active  and  many  ideas  are  brought  for- 
ward. Forms  are  conceived  and  advanced  a/ 
means  of  protecting  and  advancing  relation;-. 
They  are  varied  forms,  because  men  perceive 
differently,  and  so  select  different  perceptions 
in  reasoning.  But  when  reason  is  in  common, 
the  variations  are  greatly  reduced.  They  are 
reduced  because  some  of  the  old  perceptions 
give  way  to  new  ones.  New  perceptions  are 
likely  to  be  the  judgments  of  others,  and  the 
intellect  may  reason  out  to  the  same  judgment 
or  judgments.  Then,  many  judgments  may  be 
alike,  and.  when  expressed  as  act  of  volition, 
express  many  wills  upon,  a  subject  or  subjects 
of  the  game  nature  aad  character.    Thus  was 
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formed  and  fashioned,  in  a  small  way,  the  first 

written  constitution.  And  the  process  of  selec- 
tion, through  which  went  the  American  con- 
stitution, displays  the  source  of  governmental 
powers. 

To  obtain  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
form  selected,  ideas  of  merit  and  demerit  are 
advanced.  So  long  as  men  think  and  choose, 
so  long,  will  men  be  interested  in  discussion. 
It  is  the  life  of  society.  The  light  of  day  lets 
the  mind  into  what  must  be  darkness.  It 
sends  forth  sentiment,  opinion,  and  ideals,  like 
opposing  currents,  flashing  through  darkness 
into  elastics  that  may  be  heard  by  all.  And  all 
usually  hear.  The  evidence  of  this  is  the 
expression  of  the  will  by  means  of  casting  a 
token  of  the  judgment,  the  means  termed  voting. 

Wills  of  many  on  a  single  subject  concerning 
all,  express  the  will  of  all  more  completely  than 
if  the  will  of  many  is  expressed  upon  a  subject 
that  concerns  a  few,  because  the  interest  is  not 
so  widespread  and  the  voting  not  so  extensive. 
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The  interest  that  is  general  but  voted  on  by  a 
few  contravenes  sovereignty.  This  is  the  case 
because  the  choice  and  selection  is  not  the  judg- 
ment flowing  from  an  expression  of  the  wills  of 
all.  The  sovereign  power  of  the  individual  will 
cannot  be  expressed  by  the  few.  The  nature 
of  sovereignty  is  an  indivisible  natural  right. 
It  is  only  when  the  wills  of  all,  expressing  the 
judgment  of  the  greater  number  upon  interests 
concerning  all,  that  the  sovereign  will  is  fully 
expressed. 

Only  when  the  sovereign  will  is  thus  expressed 
is  it  possible  for  men  to  live  as  social  creatures; 
for  how  can  that  be  a  state  which  is  not  the 
expression  of  the  will.  If  there  is  no  expression 
of  the  will,  then  there  is  loss  of  natural  liberty, 
with  no  gain.  Man,  in  organization,  should 
gain.  While  he  should  not  gain  the  right  to  rob, 
he  should  not  lose  the  right  to  gain  from  mu~ 
ual  relations,  and  to  retain  what  he  thus  so 
worthily  gains.  While  he  should  not  gain  the 
right  to  kill,  or  abuse,  he  should  not  lose  the 
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right  to  be  protected  from  harm.  While  he 
should  not  gain  the  right  to  impose  his  will 
upon  ail,  he  should  not  lo.se  the  the  right  to 
express  bis  will  on  his  interests  and  the  means 
of  protecting  and  advancing  his  relations  and 
the  general  means  of  safety. 

Members  of  society  should  conserve  the 
right  to  vote.  The  right  to  vote  is  a  natural 
right,  using  the  means  of  expressing  the  will, 
the  right  to  vote  is  as  inalienable  as  the  will. 
So  long  as  men  have  interests,  so  long  will 
men  possess  the  right.  The  natural  right  and 
the  social  Interest  are  inseparable. 

Man's  capacity  to  reason  is  the  capacity  to 
organise.  He  is  capable  of  inventing  the  means 
of  organisation.  And  he  is  capable  of  operating 
these  means.  When  he  creates  them  he  ex- 
press his  will.  When  he  operates  them,  he  ex- 
pres  his  will.  The  public  affairs  of  men  are 
the  means  of  the  private  affairs  of  men.  The 
rights  double  as  they  accumulate  in  public 
affairs.    The  right  to  vote  is  a  valued  right. 
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The  right  of  members  of  society  to  «/ote,  is 
the  right  of  sovereignty  in  the  state.  Ia 
the  capacity  to  organize  the  impressions  of  the 
brain  to  create  judgments,  exists  the  capacity 
to  oranize  society,  to  create  ihe  means  of  holding 
it  into  a  system,  and  of  so  expressing  the  wil  . 
The  right  to  vote  is  an  itellectual  capacity  . 
Men  can  not  be  deprived  of  it  without  being 
deprived  of  the  capacity,  which  is  never  done 
save  in  case  of  force  or  death  or  mental  in- 
capacity. 


CHAPTER  V. 


SOCIAL  QUALITY. 

The  community  is  a  group  of  people  by  vir- 
tue of  concurrence  and  deference,  and  not  by 
oiniple  growth.  While  it  may  expand  in  num- 
bers this  does  not  mean  growth.  It  cannot 
grow,  for  the  very  plain  reason  that  every  ad- 
dition is  due  to  conscious  choice  and  selection. 
In  this  exists  not  organism  but  mutual  agree- 
ment. There  may  be  voluntary  and  involuntary 
activity  of  habit  and  custom  but  there  is  still 
the  interests,  the  conscious  judgment,  that 
concludes  choice,  not  that  men  do  not  always 
live  in  society  but  that  society,  in  its  existence, 
is  depeneent  upon  the  conscious  activity  of  men. 

Hence,  one  cannot  well  use  his  land,  or  his 
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factory,  or  his  hands,  or  engage  his  will,  contra- 
ry to  the  general  trend  of  social  judgment. 

But  there  are  variations  of  climate,  as  well  as 
of  interests,  which  varies  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  human  activity.  There  may  be  variation 
of  habits,  of  activities,  because  there  may  be 
variation  of  sense  perceptions,  due  to  variation 
of  interests  There  may  be  variation  on  ac- 
count of  variation  in  climate,  which  varies 
sensations.  The  generally  accepted  possibilities 
of  the  human  will  vary  with  the  sensations, 
the  habits,  the  interests  of  men.  The  sub- 
conscious mind  is  a  storehouse  of  the  experience 
and  conditions  of  the  community.  The  con- 
scious mind  associates  this  with  the  present. 
The  reasoning  powers,  judge  what  shall  be  and 
what  shall  not  be  done.  But  habits,  wants, 
climate,  interests,  influence  reasoning.  The  judg- 
ment, however,  is  the  supreme  sovereign  of  the 
will;  and  the  will  is  the  effect  of  the  judgment 
expressed.  Wants,  affections,  tastes,  distastes, 
are  made  out  as  the  judgment  dictate  and  as 
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the  character  of  the  general  activities  of  men. 

So  it  may  be  said  that  men  give  to  their  en- 
vironment the  caste  it  assumes.  They  give  to 
it  those  habits  and  customs  that  makes  its 
color  and  stamps  its  character.  They  give  to 
it  the  tempei,  the  moving  spirit,  the  frame  and 
the  form.  Is  a  socieiy  bold  or  timid;  strong 
or  weak;  active  or  inactive;  moral  or  immoral. 
Whether  it  is  pursuing  evil  or  good;  whether  it 
is  dependent  or  independent,  is  but  the 
mirror  of  the  sovereign  mind. 

It  is  such  as  this  that  makes  the  dimensions 
of  a  state.  It  is  all  this  which  clothes  the 
society  with  state  form.  If  the  character  is 
given  to  brutalities,  the  form  of  social  organ- 
ization is  arbitrary.  The  real  quality  of  social 
life  is  displayed  in  animation  and  the  mildness 
of  forms.  In  the  public  forms  may  be  read 
the  character  of  the  people.  The  virtue  of  a 
society^is  the  virtue  of  its  public  organization. 
The  Romans,  when  most  virtuous,  possessed  a 
mild  S3'stem  of  government.    It  was  when  the 
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people  were  given  to  luxuries  and  vice  that  the 
ancient  Romans  possessed  vicious  public  fornix 

In  the  character  of  the  people  is  the  character 
of  the  society.  The  will  of  men  is  expressed 
consistently  with  the  will  of  each.  Society 
is  a  life  of  individuals  continuously  expressing 
their  wills  with  each  other,  but  nor  always 
with  reference  to  private  affairs.  The  same 
will  renders  judgment  upon  public  matters. 
In  things  reside  interests;  in  interests  reside 
the  will.  These  are  usually  harmonized  in 
the  countenance  of  concurrence  and  deference. 
Indeed,  so  essential  is  this  that  men  endeavor  to 
insure  the  freedom  of  expression  upon  all  things, 
including  both  public  and  private  affairs,  so 
far  as  they  are  not  made  to  lose  their  identity. 

Agreement  and  concord  admit  of  the  highest 
degree  of  forms  and  so.  the  largest  degree  of 
relations.  The  value  of  this  quality  is  great. 
Considering  that  so  much  flows  from  mutual 
relations,  the  character  for  ready  deference  and 
concurrenee'is  appreciative  and  considerable. 
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That  state  in  which  men  find  animation  is  a 
state  of  characteristically  organized  society,  in 
charactaristie  interests,  sustaining  the  character 
of  society.  It  is  the  character  of  society  that 
make  the  character  of  means  employed  by  it.  It 
is  all  this  which  displays  the  character  of  the 
state  for  solidity  and  cohesion  or  for  force  and 
struggle.  But  the  character  for  struggle  is  not 
a  true  quality  of  social  life.  Struggle  is  a  nega- 
tion of  true  society.  It  may  be  that  the  society 
always  exist  as  an  organized  state  yet  it  remains 
true  that  the  most  consistent  form  of  society  is 
by  cohesion  of  mutual  interests.  Struggle  is 
not  mutual.  Agreement  admits  of  the  best 
conditions  for  relations,  both  private  and  public. 
Struggle  only  admits  of  relations  by  less  than 
all.  True  society  rests  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
reason,  wherein  matters  are  weighed  and  judg- 
ment, cast  to  the  end  that  all  the  elements  move 
in  harmony  of  relations.  Reason  is  the  supreme 
power  of  influence.  Indeed,  if  men  realize  that 
in  reason  exists  wise  direction,  their  habits,  their 
customs,    public    and    private,    must    be  of 
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a  quality  that  is  superior  to  conflict. 

As  the  quality  of  the  people  so  the  quality  of 
the  society  creating  it  in  organization,  so  the 
quality  of  the  form  cast,  and  the  color  upon 
the  society.  The  form  of  the  government  may 
be  mild,  and  the  people  prosperous  and  virtuous. 
It  may  be  arbitrary  and  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple in  a  condition  of  vice  and  poverty.  The 
virtues  of  the  Greeks  under  Themistocles  made 
superiors  of  a  southern  race.  The  milder 
form  is  more  responsive  to  society.  It  advan- 
ces relations  and  makes  men  reciprocal,  imbues 
them  with  fellowship,  educates  them  in  the 
ideals  of  the  noblest  forms  and  the  best  means 
of  social  condition. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  STATE. 

The  state  is  society  oranized  into  a  public 
system  of  relations.  And  it  is  the  community 
that  creates  the  system.  Society  being  no 
more  than  a  series  of  agreements,  the  expres- 
sion of  will  with  reference  to  objects  of  inter- 
est, the  selection  and  adoption  of  means 
of  relations,  is  the  attention  to  interests  of  a 
general  nature,  it  is  a  matter  of  relations  in 
selection  and  adoption  of  means  of  relations, 
and  of  relations  according  to  the  means.  It 
is  a  siate  of  organization  limiting  the  territory 
of  the  society,  specifying  in  what  manner  the 
members  of  society  shall  be  governed,  the  acts 
that  governors  shall  do  and  the  acts  they  shall 
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not  do,  and  setting  forth  the  limits  of  affimative 
and  negative  interference  by  government  with 
the  activities  of  .social  relations,  taking  the 
negative  to  apply  to  those  activities  that  are 
of  a  nature  tending  to  reduce  relations,  and 
taking  the  affirmative  as  meaning  the  activ- 
ities that  tend  to  promote  relations,  with  the 
greater  restraint  upon  the  means  that  negative  . 

Communities  are  distmgpished  by  traits  and 
peculiarities  and  characteristics.  They  spring 
into  relations  with  reference  to  different  things, 
as  well  as  with  reference  to  different  climates. 
The  social  community  is  modified  by  the  cli- 
matic conditons  of  nature.  The  modif ciations  ol 
nature  affect  the  temperament  of  men.  The 
seiiations  are  more  temperate,  yet  more  lively 
in  a  mild  than  in  a  cold  climate.  The 
latter  is  more  austere  yet  more  active.  So  the 
latter  will  require  more  general  organization  than 
the  former.  The  former  will  require  less  in 
general  but  more  in  particular  because  the  people 
are  not  so  active.  Activity  needs  to  be  sup- 
plemented. 
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The  different  things  are  the  varied  objects 
of  varied  attention.  They  effect  the  relations 
of  men.  They  make  out  variety  in  sense  per- 
ceptions and  rapidly  increase  volume  of  experi- 
ence. They  educate  and  sweeten  the  traits  of 
character.  They  increase  the  civilizing  powers 
of  justice,  and  advance  the  ideals  of  human 
conduct  from  the  depths  of  isolation  to  the 
heights  of  maturity  of  judgment.  In  extensive 
human  relations  exists  the  infusing  powers 
of  animation,  and  the  spiiit  of  good  faith  and 
trust.  With  this  spirit  of  relations,  society  is 
organized  as  a  body  with  a  soul.  The  whole 
■society  is  founded  upon  the  conscious  experience 
of  relations.  Mutual  relations  effect  merit; 
merit  is  without  many  demerits;  that  merit 
requires  little  more  than  its  own  system,  and, 
as  this  ascends,  the  organization  of  mutuality 
is  perfected  and  the  need  for  organization  of  any 
other  means  diminish.  The  organization  by 
contsitution  is  weak  when  the  organization  by 
social  relations  is  strong. 
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The  rules  of  order  and  regulation  carried  by 
government  establish  a,  regular  system  of  rela- 
tions for  the  particular  country.  Restraints  are 
laid  upon  the  overzealous  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving relations: 

"Like  a  troop  of  bee, 
Amid  the  vernal  sweets  alighting  now. 
Now  diverting  where  their  fragrant  labour  glows 
Flew  downward  to  the  mighty  flower,  or  rose 
From  the  redundant  petals,  streaming  back 
Unto  the  steadfast  dwelling  of  their  joy," 

The  constitution  created  and  adopted  by  a 
society  is  the  charter  drawn  by  the  people  in 
creation  of  the  body  politic.  The  instrument 
drawn  and  sanctioned  is  the  organizing  instru- 
ment of  the  society.  Society  appears  as  a  state. 
The  written  will  proclaims  mankind  as  superior 
to  the  forces  of  nature  and  capable  of  uniting 
and  extending  human  judgment.  The  activities 
of  men  are  unfolded  in  a  steady  system  and 
definite  course.  Struggle  gives  way  to  order. 
The  liberty  of  order  takes  the  place  of  the  liberty 
of  disorder  and  disorganizatinn.  Men  surrender 
an  order  of  nature  for  an  order  of  society. 
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This  liberty  would  not  be  of  long  duration 
unless  the  constitution  of  the  state  contain 
the  means  of -preserving  its  object  and  advan- 
cing relations.  This  means  is  government. 
Government  is  the  means  of  maintaining  the 
system  the  society  sets  up.  Government  is  the 
system  which  society  employs  to  protect  it  from 
foes,  save  it  from  decay,  advance  it  in  ideals. 
Without  this  vital  element  of  organization,  the 
system  that  society  employs  to  protect  itself 
must  soon  fall  into  decay.  Without  govern- 
ment in  appropriate  form,  society  must  revert  to 
a  state  of  nature,  wherein  the  strong  gain  over 
the  majority.  Society  must  lose  its  claim  to 
be  called  society  when  it  fails  to  struggle  and 
conflict.  As  it  is  the  general  means  of  ail,  and 
peculiar  to  no  one,  government  is  the  moans 
of  all  in  general  affairs.  It  cannot  bd  respon- 
sive to  the  requirements  oi  the  people  unless  ii 
is  an  elective  instrument  of  preseiving  and 
advancing  the  relations  of  the  people  as  the 
actual  object  of  social  organization. 
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Government  is  an  organization  by  society  for 
sake  of  system  in  society;  and  is  a  product  of 
reason  as  rational  means  to  rational  ends.  In 
this  exercise  of  reason  the  will  is  expressed  in 
concurrence  and  deference  upon  a  subject  in 
common.  The  element  of  deference  enters 
here  as  a  spirit  of  acquiscenee.  The  agree- 
ment is  in  adoptation  of  the  subject  of  inter- 
est by  the  majority  of  all  and  is  the  means 
of  Sail  because  the  expression  of  the  will  of  all* 
The  occasion  yielded  the  subject  of  attention- 
the  conscious  judgment  expressed  by  the  largest 
numbers  upon  a  given  subject.  Society  as  a 
community  adopts  its  own  general  means.  The 
mt.ans  do  not  grow  out  of  society  as  an  organism 
because  society  is  not  an  organism.  The  same 
mind  that  engages  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
impressions  of  the  subconscious  mind,  selects  the 
subjects  of  attention  in  concurrence  and  defer- 
ence, be  they  private  or  public  The  act  o* 
deference  involves  as  much  judgment  as  the  aci 
concurrence. 
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It  is  remarked:  "When  civil  society  is 
once  formed,  government  at  the  same  time 
results,  of  course,  as  necessary  to  preserve  and 
keep  that  society  in  order.  Unless  some  superior 
be  constituted  whose  commands  and  decisions 
all  members  of  societ}^  are  bound  to  obey,  they 
would  remain  in  a  state  of  nature,  without 
any  guide  upon  earth  to  define  their  several 
rights  and  redress  their  several  wrongs/' 
The  first  stages  of  society  are  advanced  more 
by  the  associations  of  men  than  by  any  organ- 
ization of  men.  The  interests  of  men  cause  first 
relations.  Primitive  society,  whenever  and 
wherever  found,  is  a  case  of  concurrence  and 
deference.  It  is  only  in  the  combination  of 
small  groups  into  larger  groups  that  the  ruling 
chief  is  in  evidence;  and  even  when  the  body 
association  is  original,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Pilgrims,  there  is  no  ruling  chief  at  all.  The 
society  organizing  itself,  creates  no  mere  results 
of  aggregation.  With  defference,  it  is  easy  to 
mark   the  difference   between    the  notion  of 
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organism,  which  may  be  set  up  to  maintain 
growth  into  rule  by  right  of  devolution;  and 
organization,  which  is  true  society,  organized 
by  its  own  members  for  its  own  purposes. 

This  difference  between  organization  and 
organism  is  clear.  It  enables  us  to  observe 
that  those  acting  in  government,  as  formed  by 
a  social  constitution,  are  not  rulers.  They  ar^ 
public  agents  in  public  places.  They  are  pub- 
lic agents,  because  acting  in  the  interest  of 
the  state,  according  to  duties  set  forth  and 
defined.  The  duties  are  specified  and  defined 
as  the  scope  of  public  activity.  No  public 
official  may  act  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
authority  to  act.  He  never  possess  ineherent 
powers  to  rule.  Neither  does  he  posses.-  any 
implied  beyond  those  associated  with  the  pow- 
ers expressed.  Custom  cannot  grow  out  of  a 
written  instrument  of  solemnity.  Official 
action  under  a  constitution  cannot  grow.  Al! 
of  them  begin  and  end  in  the  terms  of  the 
instrument  creating  and  establishing  the  gov- 
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eminent. 

Men  in  society  may  surrender  certain  natu- 
ral rights  for  purposes  of  social  advantages;  but 
no  member  of  society  surrenders  the  rights 
which  the  system  of  organization  creates  and 
preserves.  These  rights  may  relate  to  the 
individual  in  both  private  and  bublic  ways. 
In  whatever  way  they  refer  to  the  individual, 
they  are  inviolable.  No  one  acting  as  public 
official  can  do  any  act  in  contravention  of 
these  rights.  They  are  social,  and  government 
is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  advancing 
them.  The  whole  scheme  of  government  is  a 
system  of  social  organization,  with  all  its  parts 
centering  upon  social  harmony.  There  is  no 
part,  however  remote  or  indirect,  which  does 
not  possess  this  objective.  If  the  object  is 
society,  the  frame  of  govenment  is  the  will 
expressed  by  right  for  the  protection  and  the 
advancement  of  rights,  and  no  rights  are  cre- 
ated that  may  be  regarded  as  superior  to  the 
society  possessing  them. 
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'  In  dealing  with  the  state,  we  ought  to  re- 
niember  that  its  institutions  are  not  aboriginal 
though  they  exist  before  we  were  born;  that 
they  are  not  superior  to  the  citizen;  that  every- 
one of  them  was  once  the  act  of  a  single  man." 
Taking  the  act  as  of  h.dfviduals,  it  is  clearly 
meant  10  say  that  change  ot  social  condition 
does  not  carry  with  it  change  of  public  institu- 
tions. This  being  the  case,  how  may  it  evei 
be  said  that  government  may  undergo  change 
merty  by  change  in  social  condition. 

Change  in  social  condition  is  not  by  uncon 
scious  growth;  it  k,  by  conscious  judgment  and 
invention.  Men  create  new  objects  of  relations, 
and  means  of  protecting  them,  in  the  changed 
conditions  thus  created.  Judgment  and  inveL- 
tion  is  active  in  the  creation  of ,  governmental 
forms  that  will  meet  changed  social  conditions. 
Governors  possess  no  right  to  change  govern- 
mental forms  by  mean*:  of  laws  or  judical  in- 
terpretation, if  thus  is  the  case  members  o: 
society  are  ruled  and  uofc  governed. 
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For  sake  of  least  friction;  for  sake  of  least 
stuggle  ;  for  sake  of  greatest  fellowship,  men  agree 
in  social  formation.  For  no  other  purpose 
is  organization  created.  That  egoistic  men  niay 
not  impair  social  standards  and  values,  reason 
dictates  that  course  of  each,  in  creation  of  the 
means  of  all,  which  no  one  may  appropriate. 
Men  who  create  the  means  of  securing  to  each 
the  benefits  of  mutual  relations,  are  logically 
exempt  from  t  he  overzealous  approaches  of  an^y 
one  or  any  few. 

Society,  with  its  means,  with  its  organiza- 
tion, its  government,  with  its  means  of  order 
and  security,  makes  out  ideals,  and  mutual 
interests,  with  their  sympathies  and  affections. 
It  is  an  ethical  system  of  human  relations,  a 
standard  of  human  activity,  which  should  never 
be  reduced. 

The  state  is  society  organized  with  appro- 
priate government.  That  government,  with 
the  various  instituitons  created  by  it,  and  the 
various  elements  of  social  cohesion,  express  the 
character  and  nature  of  the  society.    It  is  a 
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community  of  the  social  man  in  organization 
as  the  state,  whose  geograghical  type  and  inter- 
ests vary  with  the  variation  of  climate  amid  th 
form  of  social  organization. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OF  SUFFRAGE. 

There  is  a  rational  cause  of  social  constitution. 
It  is  human  reason.  The  reasoning  qualities  of 
men  produce  the  relations  of  individuals  as  well 
as  the  means  of  those  relations.  The  effect  of 
reasoning  is  judgment,  and  the  effect  of  judg- 
ment is  will.  When  expressed  with  reference 
to  public  affairs  it  is  usually  by  voting.  Voting 
is  performed  by  easting  a  token  of  choice. 
The  token  may  vary  in  form  and  fashion.  The 
ancients  who  moved  in  lines  and  dropped  beans 
in  labeled  receptacles,  expressed  the  will  as 
effectively  as  the  present  day  voter,  who  thrusts 
a  token  in  the  receptacle  with  the  individual  who 
casts  his  ballot  in  the  expression  of  a  different 
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choice.  One  discharged  his  judgment  in  the 
hands  of  his  friends,  to  be  counted  in  the 
presence  of  all  interested  in  the  outcome;  the 
other  discharge  his  ballot  in  a  common  recepta- 
cle subjected  bo  the  subsequent  will  of  a  few 
tabulators,  who  do  their  work  behind  closed 
doors.  What  is  the  disposition  of  the  greatest, 
number  may  not  be  a  virtue  reflecting  the  will; 
it  may  be  the  mirror  of  some  thing  else. 

This  variable  character  of  means  in  expressing 
the  will  is  worthy  of  some  consideration  because 
with  the  will  exists  a  right.  It  is  not  a  granted 
privilege  because  it  is  a  natural  right.  A  nat- 
ural right  cannot  be  granted.  It  is  the  eminent 
gift  of  nature,  protected  by  the  eminent  pow- 
ers of  nature.  What  other  power  may  claim- 
superior  powers  to  this  summit  of  power.  So 
voting  is  not  a  grant.  How  is  it  possible  to 
say  that  the  suffrage  is  a  privilege.  It  is  as 
easy  to  say  that  the  right  to  walk  is  a  privilege, 
and  one  has  no  more  foundation  in  fact  than 
the   other    And  so  it    is    pertinent  to  say 
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that  people  walk  by  reason  of  privilege,  if  it 
may  be  said  that  people  vote  by  reason  of 
privilege.  One  both  vote  and  walk  when  he 
express  his  will.  Expressing  the  will  is  an  act 
of  reason -and  of  reasoning. 

If  the  easting  of  a  ballot  is  a  right,  the  results 
of  voting  should  not  be  reduced  by  faulty 
means  of  accounting.  The  state  may  well  pro- 
vide-the  means  that  facilitate  voting  but  not  the 
means  that  thwart  the  will  expressed  by  voting. 
The  natural  right  of  reason  and  expression  of 
the  will  is  never  limited,  unless  the  capacity  to 
form  judgments  is  limited.  t'Thc  genius  of 
republican  liberty  seems  to  demand  on  one 
;  ide,  not  only  that  all  power  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  people,  but  that  those  entrusted 
with  it  should  be  kept  in  dependence  on  the 
people." 

If  the  society  is  organized  by  the  people,  the 
people  of  the  state  are  capable  of  expressing 
their  will.  If  the  people  of  a  state  are  not 
capable  of  expressing  an  intelligent  will  ti  at.  is 
oeoause  they  have  no  will  to  express.  Certainly 
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ihoso  within  an  organized  community  possess 
the  sovereign  power.  Those  posseting  this 
power  possess  rights  superior  to  those  possessed 
by  the  means  of  organization. 

it  is  by  far  better  that  a  cause  be  propounded 
and  explained  rather  than  fostered  by  a  class. 
The  subject  procuring  sanction  for  its  cause, 
possess  a  sanction  mere  expressive  of  the  will  ol 
the  society  when  the  people  are  honestly  am! 
sincerely  educated  to  it  than  when  they  are  de- 
prived of  expressing  their  will  by  expediency, 
because  most  of  the  people  vote,  making  tht 
majoity  of  the  whole,  and  not  a  part  of  it . 
The  sanction  is  not  by  a  minority  but  of  the 
majority;  and  the  mind  of  the  minority  of  th 
whole-  is  in  actual  deference  when  a  full  knowl- 
edge prevails  of  what  the  subjects  are.  If  ther. 
is  full  expression  of  the  will,  there  is  full  con- 
formation of  this  will  to  the  social  .judgment, 
because  the  balance  of  power  is  maintained  b\ 
the  intelligent  vigilance  of  the  minority.  Th 
majority     cannot    deviate  from  the  subject 
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of  success  without  running  into  the  subject  and 
object  of  the  opposition.  The  opposition  then 
becomes  the  majority.  If  there  is  no  opposition, 
on  account  of  diminution  in  the  numbers  who 
■nay  vote,  or  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
votes  are  counted,  or  duo  to  the  diminution  of 
interest  in  the  subjects  and  objects  of  public  con- 
cern, on  account  of  failure  to  properly  present 
:  hem  to  the  people,  or  by  dividing  the  subject 
and  object  of  interest  in  space  and  time,  so  as 
to  have  the  attention  of  part  of  the  people  part 
of  the  time  oa. only  a  part  of  the  subject  and 
abject  of  interest,  then  the  minority  may  rule 
and  make  that  majority  absolute,  because  no 
effective  and  healthy  oppositition  exists. 

The  full  expression  of  the  will  is  possible  only 
,vhen  there  is  unity  in  time  and  place  with  ref- 
erence to  subject  and  object.  It  is  only  thus 
that  those  tastes  and  interests  which  affect  men 
in  general  may  find  proper  consideration  and 
adaptation  Only  thus  is  it  possible  for  a 
community  to  reflect  its  wants  and  its  sym- 
pathies its  nature  and  character. 
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Society  is  what  men  make  it.  If  deprived 
of  the  rights  of  suffrage,  they  do  not  make  it. 
A  quotation  from  another  illustrates  this  con- 
dition: "In  France,  where  the  lights  of  men 
had  been  so  enthusiastically  proclaimed,  two 
hundred  thousand  electors  in  the  reign  of  Lour 
Philippe,  bore  rule  over  thirty  millions  inhab- 
itants. By  the  graduated  system  of  suffrage 
established  in  Germany  by  the  electorial  law 
of  3849,  one  rich  man  exercised  t  he  same  righ^ 
of  voting  as  seventeen,  who  had  no  property 

"The  suffrage  being  restricted,  the  capitalistic 
class  next  instituted  the  oppressions  of  the 
mediaeval  landed  class  in  throwing  the  main 
burden  of  taxation  upon  the  poor," 

If  there  are  no  illustrations  in  republican 
America  of  voting  capacity  increasing  with 
increase  of  wealth,  there  are  ample  instances 
of  the  suffrage  resting  upon  other  than  nat- 
ural qualifications.  There  are  even  qualifica- 
tions of  the  fundamental  principles  of  socal  or 
ganization.  More  than  one  state  not  only  require 
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payment  of  a  tax  before  the  qualified  elector 
may  vote,  but  as  a  prerequisite  to  qualification, 
the  individual  must  own  land.  Such  limita- 
tions are  not  founded  upon  the  individual  but 
upon  property,  though  the  individual  may  he 
move  qualified  for  expressing  an  intelligent 
will  than  the  land  owner;  certainly  more  so 
than  the  accumulative  voter,  whose  interests 
often  .occasion  a  great  deal  of  folly;  or  the 
system  of  split  voting,  which  reduces  even 
the  qualifications  of  taxation  and  land. 

Under  sueh  circumstances  cause  is  made 
inferior  to  effect.  The  sovereign  individual 
is  made  to  assume  the  position  of  subject  ;  he 
has  no  will  of  his  own.  All  will  is  possessed 
by  a  few.  The  few  do  all  thinking;  and  they 
express  all  will.  They  are  sovereigns,  possessing 
the  sovereign  power.  Even  the  small  numbers 
who  vote  do  their  bidding,  for  the  sovereigns 
think  so  much,  and  the  voters  think  so  little, 
the  judgment  finally  carried  is  merely  the 
endorsement  of  a  previous  judgment. 
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Constituents  of  society  should  never  permit 
their  sovereign  rights  to  be  assumed  by  others. 
Neglect  these  great  rights  and  they  will  dimin- 
ish; finally  so  limited  as  to  be  neglible.  Le! 
men  once  admit  the  artful  claims  to  sovereignty 
set  up  and  such  a  power  is  raised  over  then) 
as  to  require  revolution  to  loosen  the  unnat- 
ural hold. 

The  state  is  not  an  organism,  with  parts 
diseased  and  inactive;  it  is  an  organization, 
with  all  the  parts  vigorous  and  active,  the  mind 
of  which  is  the  mind  of  the  people,  whose  will  is- 
is  in  the  power  of  that  mind.  If  one  doubts  the 
real  greatness  of  true  society,  as  constituted  by 
men  in  general,  let  it  be  recognized  that  in  the 
lapse  of  time  there  is  more  evidence  of  wisdom 
in  the  judgments  of  many  minds  than  in 
the  creatons  and  judgments  of  a  few  minds.  It 
is  more  pleasing  to  point  to  the  democracies  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Home  than  to  their  dynas- 
ties. Much  more  wisdom,  and  ixnifeh  more 
glory,  is  unfolded  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
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There  can  be  no  qualification  of  the  social 
unit.  He  is  possessed  of  sovereignty  by  virtue 
of  reason,  exercised  in  the  formation  of  soci- 
ety, the  organization  of  the  state  and  the  choice 
of  administration.  There  can  be  no  qualification 
of  the  cause  of  the  effects  produced  because 
the  effect  is  dependent  upon  the  cause.  Either 
as  to  the  creation  of  society,  the  state  govern- 
ment, or  the  election  of  governors;  the  creation, 
promulgation  and  acceptation  of  policy,  the  ref- 
erence is  to  sovereign  units,  not  amalgamation. 

Voting,  by  which  men  make  choice  of  public 
means;  voting  by  which  men  govern  themselves 
while  engaged  in  complex  relations;  voting  by 
which  the  serial  judgment  is  the  will  of  each 
and  of  all,  is  the  noblest  act  of  social  man,  not 
a  trifle  to  be  trifled  with,  or  a  notion  to  be  juggled 
with.  All  the  people;  all  the  virtue;  all  the 
wealth  of  the  society,  depends  on  the  true 
expression  of  the  social  will.  By  consistent 
voting,  reason  rules  supreme,  and  holds  back 
the   vulgarisms  that  seeks  to  infuence  opinior. 
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The  columns  of  a  mercenary  press  are  discounted. 
The  vices  of  cupidity  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
By  virtue  in  voting  reason  exhibits  a  great 
gift  of  nature  and,  demonstrates  that  it  is  abie 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Plainly  enough  those  continuously  engaged 
in  the  complex  activities  of  social  life  must  be 
in  continuous  expression  of  the  will  upon  very 
juany  subjects,  both  private  and  public. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  men  should  have 
ideas  about  these  relations;  that  matters  arising 
in  the  affairs  of  daily  lift4  should  give  rise  to 
discussion,  and  that  these  discussions  should 
emend  with  the  extent  of  interest  and  genera! 
concern.  It  is  natural  and  logical  in  healthy 
society,  because  the  members  of  such  a  society 
conceive  their  own  means  and  ends  and  express 
their  own  judgment  according  to  their  own  will. 

But  judgment  upon  subjects  of  general  inter- 
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est  is  the  result  of  varied  perceptions  linden 
varied  circumstances;  and  that  such  a  judg- 
ment may  he  the  true  judgment  of  the  seciet> 
it  is  essential  that  the  varied  elements  of  con 
caption  be  crystalized  and  reduced  to  a  principle 

The  interests  of  men  vary.  Men  are  Buhjectr 
of  error.  And  what  makes  self  government 
difficult,  men  are  slaves  to  prejudice  and  pa?  • 
ion,  which  tend  to  make  conclusions  difficult „ 
But  men  also  possess  the  capacity  to  tmbjugat* 
prejudice  and  passion,  and  to  create  magnif- 
icent means  to  ends. 

What  may  be  an  expedient   may    have  it 
origin  in  the  requirements  of  a  few  merchant 
whose  affairs  suffer  certain  inconvenioncies,  o 
of  manuaeturers,  or  farmers,  or  transportation 
companies;  or  probably  some  technical  interest 
vv  some  of  the  other  interests  of  society.  TV 
requirement  as  a  means  of  the  present,  or  a?> 
means    of  future  welfare,   is  advanced  and 
discussed,  as  a  problem  or  proposition  by  thos<; 
interested.    It   may  be    afterward  discussed 
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m  a  wider  circle  of  attention,  and  finally  sifted 
down  to  a  principle.  Facts  may  be  gathered 
and  classified,  argued  and  discussed,  in  public 
places.  A  hypothesis  m  formed,  and  this  hy- 
pothesis is  made  the  basis  of  examination  for 
the  negative  or  affirmative;  will  the  proposition 
he  a  suitable  working  principle  or  policy  for 
the  community?  It  maybe  that  facts  appli- 
cable to  all  Instead  of  to  a  few  are  adduced, 
lational  men  will  not  adopt  an  expedient  unless 
they  know  it  to  be  a  useful  one  for  their  com- 
munity during  their  age,  even  if  the  proposition 
be  a  sueceaaful  policy  or  principle  of  another 
age  or  another  community.    It  cannot  become 

1  policy  or  a  principle  for  a  community  until 
accepted    and    adopted  by  the  community. 
Men  who  are  members  of  a  true  society  are 
nen  of  reason,  and  they  will  permit  neither  the 

lack  of  suitable  means  to  hinder  their  course 
nor  ineffective  means  to  retard  their  progress. 

It  is  apparent  that  men  will  be  subjects  of 
prejudice  and  passion,  or  of  prudence  and  wis- 
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dom  just  as  they  reason  or  neglect  to  reason  out 
the  expedients  of  social  life.  Men  are  able  to 
promote  those  perceptions,  yield  those  idea? 
render  those  judgments,  which  their  interests 
require,  and  if  this  right  is  denied  to  then 
prejudice  and  passion  are  sure  to  arise. 

In  real  society  the  facts  for  public  action 
flow  directly  from  the  people.  They  find  that 
conditions  require  certain  general  expedients,  so 
the  means  are  proposed.  These  means  are  dlfc 
cussed  as  ideas  and  opinions  in  various  ways. 
Ills  right  well  said:  "The  emotions,  the  via- 
ble presence  of  liberty,  are  in  the  mass  meet- 
ing; .  .in  the  voices  of  the  press;  in  the  free 
dom  of  political  speech;  in  the  energy ,  intelli- 
gence, and  hope  which  pervades  the  .mass." 
Public  opinion  is  possible  only  when  the  peoph 
express  their  choice  of  those  means  which  tend 
to  effect  progress.  Men  disscuss  their  'deal: 
themselves,  which  molds  the  proposition  int< 
an  accepted  principle  at  the  polls: 

''And  thence  with  luster,  more  or  less,  it  £j£ows 
"i  hi:  ideal  stamp  imprest." 
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Such  is  the  case  in  the  expression  of  the  will. 
In  the  discussions  that  take  place,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  views  on  the  negative  and  af- 
firmative may  be  displayed  in  the  form  of 
groups.  Certain  numbers  of  these  groups  may 
reach  a  working-  hyothesis  and  thereafter  act 
in  the  promotion  or  the  destruction  of  that  hy- 
pothesis. To  this  end,  sincere  public  activity 
will  refer  to  very  much  more  than  simple 
propaganda;  it  will  consist  of  comparative*  state* 
montwS  and  facts  to  support  the  proposed  expe- 
dient. Public  activity  may  then  fully  view  the 
facts  at  hand  and  engage  deductive  processes 
of  reasoning.  For  instance,  facts  are  gathered 
showing  the  condition  of  roads.  It  is  desired 
to  argue  the  benefits  of  good  roads,  so  a  form  of 
argumentation  is  presented  for  the  support  of 
the  proposition:  Good  roads  lead  to  prosperity; 
here  are  roads  that  are  not  good:  therefore,  we 
are  not  moving  in  the  direction  of  prosperity. 
The  general  statement  is  established  by  statist- 
ics, contemporaneous  examples  and  historical 
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pTeci  dent.  The  cause  of  adverse  circumstances 
is  proven. 

'  During  this  discussion  some  of  the  newly 
formed  groups  side  with  the  negative,  holding; 
the  proposition  that  the  improvement  of  roads 
impose  heavy  taxes.  By  the  time  the  rejoinder 
is  in,  that  prosperity  is  able  and  willing  to 
pay  heavier  taxes  thannon  prosperity,  only  a  few 
large  groups  or  parties  are  left.  These  parties 
move  on  different  policies;  the  one  on  pi  ogress, 
the  other  on  let  good  enough  alone.  The  one 
adopts  the  principle,  good  roads;  the  other,  let 
us  alone.  The  campaign  moves  on  the  issues 
involved,  and  when  the  voting  takes  place,  it  is, 
by  two  political  parties  rendering  final  judgment 
on  the  issue  as  the  sovereign  will  of  the  society. 

Of  course  the  proposition  finally  settled  may 
relate  to  a  polity  or  policy;  and  there  may  be 
several  principles;  there  may  be  a  declara- 
tion of  principles  arising  within  an  old  group  that 
has  held  itself  intact.  If  a  group  holds  together 
and  founds  its  pulic  standing  upon  a  basis  oi 
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public  traits,  it  is  a  real  political  party.  That 
group  may  adhere  to  these  traits  and  come 
to  be  known  by  its  fundamental  cha  aelei  . 
Those  men  become  members  of  the  group 
whose  interests  are  in  accord  with  the  poli- 
cies of  the  party,  or  whose  a  priori  thinking  is 
in  sympathy  with  them.  These  members  sup- 
ply the  material  from  which  the  principles  of 
political  activity-  are  drawn. 

Such  is  true  political  party  -  a  distinct  group 
possessing  sympathy  of  ideas,  ideals  and  inter- 
ests, \ieJding  those  principles  which  all  the 
members  advocate  and  advance. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  group  action 
resembling  political  party  though  not  true 
political  party.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in 
groups  acting  as  a  political  party  and  a  few 
advancing  their  interests  through  groups  that 
blindly  cheer  the  formulas  of  propaganda  ad- 
vertised and  heralded.  They  are  not  true 
political  parties  because  they  are  only  the 
means  of  advancing  the  interests  of  t  in?  inter- 
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ested  few  who  originate  and  promulgate  the 
propositions  chat  tend  to  advance  the  interests 
coneerned. 

When  it  is  observed  that  men  are  able  to 
maintain  a  due  proportion  of  activity  in  private 
and  public  affairs,  lending  proper  attention  to 
public  affairs,  without  injury  to  private  affairs, 
but  in  fact  with  advantage  to  them,  the  impor- 
tance of  true  political  party  is  made  plain.  The 
interests  of  men  are  properly  advanced.  The 
government  is  made  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people. 

It  is  by  such  means  that  good  judgment 
flows  from  the  people,  even  when  they  are  very 
busy  and  given  to  hasty  intuitions.  Men  are 
in  a  system  of  uniformity  of  will,  based  upon 
opinions  weighed  and  well  balanced,  upon  knowl- 
edge gained  and  properly  utilized.  ''The  differ- 
ence, therefore,  between  a  despotically  governed 
and  free  countries  does  not  consist  in  the  fact 
that  the  latter  are  ruled  by  opinion  and  the 
former  by  force,  for  both  are  generally  ruled  by 
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opinion  [but  the  former  more  by  the  opinions 
of  private  councils  and  force  than  the  latter]. 
It  consists  rather  in  this:  that  in  the  former 
the  people  instinctively  obey  a  power  which 
they  do  not  know  to  be  really  of  their  own 
creation,  and  to  stand  by  their  own  permission  ; 
whereas  in  the  latter  the  people  feel  their 
supremacy,  and  consciously  treat  their  rulers 
as  their  agents,  while  the  rulers  obey  a  power 
which  they  admit  to  have  made  and  to  be 
able  to  unmake  them-  the  popular  will." 
The  popular  will  is  completely  maintained  by 
true  party  activity.  It  is  thus  that  men  learn 
in  political  action  there  is  the  expression  of  will 
as  means  of  government  ;  that  in  social  activity 
the  harmony  of  the  mind  is  the  fact  of  reason 
effectively  exercised  in  general  welfare,  adopt- 
ing the  appropriate  and  rejecting  the  inappro- 
priate. Men  learn  that  in  the  fact  of  true 
political  party  there  is  proper  integration,  least 
antagonism,  and  the  true  expression  of  public 
opinion. 
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The  appropriate  is  far  more  likely  to  exist 
when  true  political  parties  exist  than  when  they 
do  not  exist.  When  consistent  parties  do  not 
exist,  there  is  no  way  of  properly  expressing  the 
will,  and  the  inappropriate  may  be  the  result.  It 
is  only  when  the  proper  conditions  for  expressing 
the  will  exists  that  men  reason  and  give  due 
attention  to  public  affairs.  "From  the  mo- 
ment that  reason  finally  loses  its  control  over 
masses  of  communicating  men,  they  fall 
under  the  power  of  imitation  and  hypnotic 
suggestion/' 

Public  opinion  is  not  a  subject  of  stupidity 
in  the  form  of  various  indirections;  it  is  the 
subject  of  a  straight  line,  with  the  appropriate 
always  supreme,  like  the  colors  placed  upon  a 
canvas  in  the  production  of  a  picture  true  to 
life.  Art  is  the  life  of  politics;  indirection  its 
ruin. 


CHAPTER  IX 


OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Every  human  creature  is  a  social  unit ;  a  unit 
in  creation  of  organized  society.  In  perception 
of  condition;  the  conception  of  means  to  ends, 
ihe  reasoning  and  judgment  of  men,  each  is  a 
factor  of  creation  and  execution.  Eacli  is  a 
sovereign  unit  contributing  his  part  as  author 
of  the  conditions  of  society. 

Organized  society  is  an  agreement  amongst 
men  in  relations;  and  the  things  agreed  upon 
are  the  means  of  those  relations.  When  they 
agree  upon  a  commodity,  they  agree  in  rela- 
tions; when  they  agree  upon  means  of  order 
and  regulation  in  relations,  they  still  agree  in 
relations.    What  they  produce   as  the  means 
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of  order  and  regulation  is  an  agreement  amongst 
the  sovereign  units  in  concurrence  and  defer- 
ence as  to  the  intagible  form;  and  as  this  is 
called  government,  the  product  is  but  the 
application  of  reason  to  the  interests  of  each 
other,-  a  product  of  the  soverign  people,  not 
a  peculiar  product  of  any  one  or  of   any  few. 

It  is  the  people  who  occupy  a  particular 
domain.  They  people  the  boundaries  of  a  par- 
ticular domain  and  appropriate  the  land  to 
their  use.  They  find  natural  resources  in  the 
territory  and  seek  to  conserve  the  use  oi 
them  to  the  society  established.  They  wish  to 
protect  each  other  from  the  aggressions  of  any, 
because  they  wish  to  till  the  soil,  work  mines, 
and  produce  commodities.  They  wish  to  trade 
what  they  produce,  and  possess  property  and 
knowledge.  That  the  people  may  properly 
enjoy  a  territory,  they  must  establish  a  polity  of 
government  for  the  society  they  establish.  "The 
principle  which  leads  men  to  form  themselves 
into  those  larger  societies  which  we  call  States, 
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is  the  desire  of  securing  the  unisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  their  possessions.  Without  this,  the 
weak  would  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
strong;  the  ignorant  at  the  mercy  of  the  crafty. 
But  by  means  of  government,  the  strength  and 
wisdom  of  the  whole  country  may  be  applied 
to  redress  private  wrongs  as  well  as  repell 
foreign  invaders'' 

Government,  the  means  of  all  against  the 
encroachments  of  any,  maintains  relations  upon 
a  basis  of  mutuality  and  morality.  It  is  gov- 
ernment that  lifts  from  the  wasting  struggles  of 
men  the  energies  of  production  and  distribution, 
and  effects  an  ethical  system  of  human  con- 
duct. Government  is  the  maker,  and  excutor, 
and  administrator,  of  means  that  apply  public 
policy  and  principles  to  private  life,  and  of 
coordinating  with  general  welfare  the  particular 
groups  or  organizations  which  may  spring  up 
within  the  society. 

The  base  of  the  social  pyramid  is  the 
sovereign  people.  The  apex  is  government, 
supported  by  the   people  and  protecting  the 
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people  from  the  forces  of  conflicting  elements. 
What  form  of  government  is  most  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  It  is  self  evident 
that  the  form  of  government  most  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  form  that  is 
direct  in  relation  to  the  people  and  not  indi- 
rect with  raference  to  interests.  The  judg- 
ment that  creates  and  elects  is  the  judgment 
of  persons.  Persons  choose  public  means  that 
will  advance  the  relations  of  men.  Interests 
are,  indeed,  involved;  hut  governmental  act- 
tivity  is  with  reference  to  persons.  If  it  is 
interests,  and  not  persons,  that  are  the  subject 
of  governmental  activety,  then  the  judgment 
cast  is  by  a  qualified  and  limited  electorate, 
choosing  its  own  public  forms  and  selecting  its 
own  class  of  officials.  As  the  one  is  the  will 
of  society  and  the  other  the  will  of  a  class,  it 
is  plain  that  the  forms  of  government,  or  the 
actual  government,  will  vary. 

If  the  electorate  coincides  with  society,  the 
will  of  all  prevails  and  the  will  of  all  must  be 
executed.    The  will    of  ail   is   executed  only 
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when  the  form  of  government  is  of  a  kind  that 
makes  the  will  of  the  people  active  in  the  execu- 
tion of  that  will.  The  judgment  is  then  expres- 
ed  and  executed  by  the  society.  For  illustration, 
the  proposition  for  good  roads,  as  well  as  any 
other  proposition,  is  carried  by  the  judgment  of 
a  majority  of  all  the  electors,  and  not  merely  a 
majority  of  those  voting.  The  will  is  an  order, 
which  elected,  and  not  appointed  officials, 
administer.  With  reference  to  rail  road  rates, 
t'ie  proposition  to  raise  them  when  traffic  is  on 
an  increasing  scale  is  made  the  exeutive  will  of 
the  people.  Such  higly  important  matters 
as  ship  subsidies,  or  governmental  ownership 
and  operation  of  a  merchant  marine,  are  made 
the  judgment  of  the  whole  people.  The  people 
elect  the  men  who  are  to  carry  out  their  will. 
This  may  be  upon  many  subjects;  but  what- 
ever the  subject,  there  are  the  officals  to  carry 
out  the  sovereign  will-  the  body  or  depart- 
ment for  putting  the  matter  or  matters  into 
forms  called  laws;  the  department  devoted  to 
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administering  these  laws,  and  that  which 
observes  whether  the  activities  of  any  are 
in  contravention  of  the  fundamental  lav^s 
creating  the  form  of  government  and  organizing 
the  society  as  a  republic. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  people  assem- 
ble and  make  their  laws;  and  when  the  suf- 
frage is  not  qualified  this  they  should  do.  But 
for  a  large  country,  pure  democracy  is  an  im- 
practicable thing.  The  nearest  to  it,  for  such 
a  country,  is  the  expression  of  the  will  on 
the  subjects  of  legislation,  and  the  election  of 
legislators  to  enact  the  will  into  law,  as  well 
those  who  are  to  administer  these  laws.  Such  a 
form  of  government  is  not  so  very  far  from 
the  form  known  as  pure  democracy,  for  even  a 
pure  democracy  must  have  its  courts  and  its 
administrators,-  officials  answerable  direct  to 
the  people  and  not  to  an  administrative  chief. 

The  weakness  of  the  republican  form  is  that 
representatives  forget  the  power  that  elects, 
one  of  those  peculiarities  of  man  which  ends 
]n  no  one  to  elect  and  little  to  choose. 
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What  form  of  government  is  best  suited  for 
true  society?  It  may  be  thought  that  form  of 
government  is  best  that  confines  governmental 
activity  to  those  for  the  most  part  better  quali- 
fied by  education  and  experience  than  others 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  government.  This  is 
government  by  arisocracy,  and  is  always  central- 
ized in  activity  wherever  governmental  activity 
affects  interests;  governmental  activity  affecting 
persons  may  be  decentralized.  An  illustration 
will  make  this  plai  n  enough.  The  republican 
form,  though  democratic  as  to  persons  may  yet 
be  aristocratic  as  to  inteiests,  as  much  so  as  any 
Eur  jpean  system.  The  former  is  by  a  system  of 
commissions.  And  with  a  supreme  court  in 
sympathy  with  this  system,  and  interests  fixing 
the  standard  of  education  which  measures  the 
standard  of  education  required  by  a  civil 
service  commission,  there  is  left  just  enough 
democracy  to  preserve  the  representative  form. 

The  interests  always  limit  the  electorate  in 
extent  of  voting,  the  majority  of  these  voting- 
decide.  Those  elected  have  no  social  judgmc  nt  to 
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obey.  When  this  is  the  case  representative 
government  is  not  democratic.  The  form  might 
be  monarchical,  or  it  might  be  republican;  it  is 
aristocratic  because  based  upon  the  select  few. 
The  select  few  rule  because  interests  are  su- 
preme. Capital  is  concentrated  and  wishes  to 
have  what  it  deems  expedient.  The  individ- 
ual interest  must  give  way  to  centralized  int- 
erests. Great  public  utilities  must  flourish  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  a  few;  the  people  have 
no  voice  in  such  public  matters.  So  the  people 
enter  into  extra  governmental  organizations, 
which  seek  to  preserve  and  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  members  whenever  governmental, 
action  is  repuired.  As  a  general  proposition, 
it  may  be  said  that  as  interests  centralize  and 
predominate,  the  individual  is  overshadowed, 
and  government  comes  to  deal  with  organiza- 
tions instead  of  with  individuals. 

The  government  that  is  true  to  society  is  the 
government  that  holds  true  to  the  form  created, 
and  always  carries  out  the  native  form  of  the 
individual   will.    It  is  held  intact,  until  it  is 
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duly  changed  in  substance  by  change  of  form. 
Governmental  actors  never  possess  authority  to 
change  the  substance  by  expediencies;  and  ex- 
pediencies that  substiute  interest  for  persons, 
change  the  spirit  and  the  basic  polity  of  the 
form . 

As  it  is  a  fact  that  the  people  will  always 
make  their  own  way  in  actual  society,  it  is 
certain  that  when  they  posses  the  proper  form 
of  government  they  will  take  care  of  their 
i  nterests. 

In  plain  fact,  as  the  society  is,  so  is  the 
wealth  and  the  government.  If  the  society  is 
real,  the  government  is  a  decentralized  republic, 
and  the  geople  are  in  general  wealthy.  If  the 
wealth  is  not  distributive,  the  electorate  is  lim- 
ited and  the  government  is  centralized.  The 
monarchies  of  Europe  rest  on  a  foundation  of 
centralized  wealth  and  limited  suffrage.  Those 
monarchical  governments  recently  overthrown, 
were  centralized  in  powers  even  though  they 
possessed  popular  assemblies.    The  electorate 
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was  effectually  limited.  Wealth  was  centralize  d 
to  an  extreme. 

The  appropriate,  in  wealth,  government  and 
suffrage,  make  out  the  most  enduring  qualities 
of  organized  society;  the  inappropriate,  the 
most  troublesome  and  changing.  The  change 
may  be  by  revolution;  it  may  be  by  degrees. 
When  government,  wealth  and  the  suffrage  are 
centralized,  the  nature  of  things  require  that 
they  be  decentralized. 


CHAPTER  X. 


OF  LAW. 

Ab  society  is  a  condition  of  human  relations, 
and  natural  condition  a  condition  of  conflict, 
we  naturally  look  for  the  cause  of  this;  and  it  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Like  the  award  to  Athena,  the 
award  to  society  is  the  olive  branch  of  reason. 
The  hand  that  smites  becomes  palsied  before 
reason.  The  mind  that  circumvents  becomes 
inactive  in  the  society  of  reason.  , 

When  mind  is  in  accord  with  mind,  reason  is 
the  efficient  cause.  Of  him  whose  mind  is  in 
accord,  reason  will  speak;  for  the  fact  of  the 
the  relations  of  men  is  the  fact  of  reason  in  the 
agreements  of  exchange,  of  benefits,  and  the 
induration  of  customs,  and  the  adoptation  oi 
forms. 
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The  relations  may  be  of  certain  habits;  or 
they  may  be  of  customs,  leading  into  certain 
methods  of  relations.  The  habits  may  become 
the  subject  of  laws.  For  habits  are  subjects  of 
discouragement  and  restriction.  Customs,  in 
the  activities  of  relations  respecting  tangible 
and  intangible  forms,  are  the  positive  subjects 
of  sanction  by  laws,  but  mostly  of  sanction, 
when  sought  to  be  reduced,  and  mostly  of  the 
affirmative,  when  salutary  rules  of  positive  law 
operate  to  better  advantage. 

Of  course,  there  are,  like  government,  several 
kinds  of  laws.  There  are  the  laws  divine,  which 
are  peculiar  to  no  country,  because  all  countries 
find  them  to  be  the  same.  There  are  laws  of 
nature,  as  well  as  natural  laws.  Natural  laws, 
like  divine  laws,  are  almost  invarible.  The 
right  of  liberty-  of  immunity  from  personal 
harm,  is  alike  ever}' where,  and  there  are,  in  eon- 
sequence,  suitable  laws  everwhere,  with  logical 
punishment  of  those  who  offend,  beause 
those  offended  do  not  wish  to  also  offend  and 
thus  maintain  a  veritable  state  of  nature.  But 
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there  are  laws  of  nature,  which  vary  conditions 
of  communities,  and  hence  the  requirements 
for  laws  flowing  from  processes  of  reasoning. 
Both  habits  and  customs  are  greatly  varied 
by  the  Laws  of  nature;  and  so  there  is  naturally 
and  logically  found  a  variation  of  laws  made  by 
men.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  in  so 
many  states  there  L  may  be  found  similar 
taws  punishing  offenses  against,  the  person,  and 
so  few  having  like  laws  respecting  habits,  or 
personal  activities  of  the  individual,  and  cus- 
toms, or  the  rules  that  apply  to  relations  of 
men  concerning  real  and  personal  property. 
And  this  is  not  all,  for  there  are  subjects  of 
habits  and  customs  not  touched  upon  at  all 
in  some  states.  In  a  hot  climate,  there  may 
arise  habits  that  might  prove  detriment  al  to  the 
society  without  negative  laws,  laws  that  must 
be  unnecessary  in  a  cold  climate.  And  this  cold 
climate  must  require  more  laws  than  a  \va.  m 
climate,  respecting  customs,  because  a  co*d 
climate  is  much  more  active. 
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So  it  is  observed  that  laws  refer  to  persons 
and  not  to  interests.  The  basis  of  law  cannot 
be  property,  because  property,  without  persons 
and  the  relations  of  persons,  is  not  pos- 
sible. Habits  and  customs  may  exist  without 
becoming  positive  rules  of  law,  but  when  they 
are  deemed  the  proper  basis  of  law.  they  are 
reasoned  into  positive  forms  of  law,  by  those 
members  of  society  who  create  the  habits  and 
customs;  the  customs  in  the  form  of  sanction 
by  imposing  negatives;  and  habits,  by  the  im- 
position of  negatives. 

The  end  of  reason  is  social  relations;  and 
as  these  depend  upon  persons,  and  what 
persons  propose,  law  depends  upon  the  person. 
Just  as  men  agree  in  those  relations  of  life 
we  call  society,  so  they  devise  and  agree  upon 
general  means  as  means  of  be:tering  the  con- 
ditions of  relations,-  as  means  of  mutual 
relations,  and  hence  the  rule  of  reason. 

It  follows  that  the  notion  of  justice  is  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  people.  Justice  does 
not  flow  from  courts.    It  flows  from  laws.  Laws 
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are  based  upon  the  social  element,  justice. 
Law  is  for  justice.  The  element  that  enacts 
the  will  of  the  people  into  laws,  and  the  ele- 
ment that  administer  these  laws,  the  courts, 
are,  of  course,  elements  of  social  constitution, 
like  the  laws  created,  hut  neither  is  the  fountain 
of  justice.  Courts  possess  no  authority  to  make 
laws.  It  is  true  they  endeavor  to  make  them, 
and  on  this  basis  endeavor  to  nullify  the 
salutary  effects  of  juries;  but  this  endeavor  reets 
upon  the  notion  of  sovereignty  residing  in  the 
administrators  of  laws,  and  not  in  the  people. 

The  common  law  and  the  civil  law  are  the 
growth  of  such  a  foundation.  With  this  growth, 
and  the  deviating  applications  of  positive  laws, 
there  is  a  mixture  called  law  that  is  so  very 
incoherent  and  confusing  as  to  require  special 
study  and  investigation,  Such  a  system  sadly 
fails  in  many  cases  of  justice,  because  inadequate 
as  means.  Law,  xhe  means  of  justice,  cannot 
meet  such  ends  when  the  means  of  professional 
disputes  and  the  subject  of  capricious  appli- 
cation. 
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Observing  the  true  source  of  law,  as  means 
of  men,  created  in  reason,  sometimes  as  a  priori 
expedient,  and  always  (or  the  common  good, 
it  can  not  be  very  consistent  to  say  that  law 
is  properly  a  product  of  growth.  Since  it  is 
proper  y  the  conscious  product  of  men  seeking 
,o  decrease  struggle  and  misunderstanding, 
and  perfect  the  relations  of  men,  it  is  most  con- 
sistent to  say  that  law  is  the  consciously  created 
means  of  society,  regulating  human  relations  tor 
sake  of  largest  possible  liberty  in  social  activii-y. 
As  social  creatures  are  the  producers  of  social 
forms,  they  are  the  producers  of  their  own  law; 
wnat  is  deemed  by  them  as  proper  meanvS 
to  proper  ends.  It  is  not  a  proper  thing  to  say 
that  tnose  wich  whom  all  agreement  rests  are 
subjects  of  some  other  agreement,  or  some  root 
growth,  foreign  to  their  will,  their  needs,  their 
judgment. 

in  complex  social  life,  those  who  engage  m 
relations  are  those  who  know  best  what  is 
best  as  general  rules  of  regulating  conduct.  If 
tins  is  not  the  case  egoistic  men  may  seize  the 
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powers  of  making  laws  and  make  them  to  suit 
their  own  interests.  What  the  members  of 
society  create  in  reason,  they  cannot  sanction 
along  the  line  of  inequality.  They  cannot 
reason  backward.  What  is  adopted  is  appro- 
priate means  of  social  relations;  and  plainly,  the 
approgriate,  the  true  and  fitting,  the  right 
means,  to  right  ends.-  the  improvement  of  re- 
lations. What  is  not  of  this  quality  cannot  be 
the  product  of  right  and  reason.  The  hope  of 
bettering  conditions,  through  relations,  is  a  rea- 
sonable and  consistent  inspiration;  and  this 
it  is  that  makes  the  life  of  society;  shoulc|  it  be 
encumbered  with  useless  edicts  in  the  form  of 
laws?  Ought  it  be  dampened  by  those  adverse 
interests  that  procure  the  means  they  want  of 
serving  themselves  instead  of  the  people,  and 
which  right  thinking  people  ought  not  permit. 

When  society  is  comlex  and  the  relations  of 
men  are  numerous  and  dependent,  the  institu- 
tion of  law  forms  one  of  the  strongest  links  in  the 
relations  of  men.  But  to  be  just  in  this  regard, 
lav/  must  be  made  and  applied  b}'  the  people. 
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General  laws,  without  special  signification  and 
application,  are  very  effective  means  of  system 
in  relations.  They  inspire  a  sense  of  security 
and  make  endeavor  effective.  Such  laws  tend 
to  make  people  honest  and  honorable,  and  dimin- 
ish the  need  of  many  laws. 

So  when  it  is  observed  that  reason  creates 
law,  and  law  does  not  create  reason;  that  mu- 
tuality accelerates  social  relations,  and  wise  laws 
aid  mutuality;  that  in  this  mutuality  there  is 
the  encouragement,  the  inspiration  to  great 
ideals  and  achievement,  who  is  there  so  unwise 
as  to  advance  the  contrary,  which  brings  shame 
upon  the  name  of  law. 


CHAPTER  XL 


*  SUBSTANCE  AND  ELEMENTS. 

There  is  only  one  element  in  social  life,  and 
that  element  is  sovereignty,  an  element  as  indi- 
visible and  unvarying  as  gold.  And  it  is  equally 
as  enduring.  It  is  just  as  expressive  of  the  true 
nature  and  character  of  society.  Sovereignty 
is  the  reason  and  judgment  of  the  individual 
members  of  society,  and  is  in  the  form  of 
social  will  because  the  expression  of  the  social 
judgment.  Sovereignty  is  therefore  a  social  ele- 
ment hecaifse  it  is  exclusive  in  itself.  It  is 
original 'and  owes  its  creation,  it  usefulness  its 
existence,  to  no  human  consideration.  This 
element  is  the  foundation  of  all  social  sub- 
stances and  activities. 
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The  chief  substance  of  society  is  government, 
which  organizes  it.  Government  is  the  means 
of  expressing  the  social  will,  as  an  agency 
represents  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
principal.  It  is  an  agency,  doing  what  it  is 
authorized  to  do,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  authority.  It  is  an  agency  of  specified  duties, 
and  not  a  superior  organism  possessing  inherent 
powers.  Were  government  a  natural  organ- 
ism it  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  substance 
of  society.  It  would  then  be  possible  for  gov- 
ernment to  precede  society.  It  is  a  case  o! 
agency,  in  the  performance  of  specified  duties, 
and  not  a  case  of  powers  exercisable  because 
they  have  grown  as  governmental  duties.  The 
functions  are  governmental  because  the  duties 
are  set  forth  as  regulative  of  human  relations. 

The  fact  is  that  certain  fundamental  duties, 
common  to  all,  are  specifeally  set  forth  to  be 
performed  by  individuals  chosen  by  the  people 
for  the  purpose.  Those  who  are  chosen  are 
elected  for  the  performance  of  certain  duties, 
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not  all  duties.  If  government  possess  sovereign 
powers,  then  those  acting  as  representatives 
of  the  people  may  destroy  the  electorate.  If 
the  effect  may  be  considered  as  the  cause, 
society  is  substance  and  government  is  the 
element,  is  the  sovereign.  If  it  possess  this 
nature  and  character,  then  government  only 
needs  to  select  it  votaries  from  the  people  as 
it  may  feel  in  need  of  them. 

The  people  facilitate  the  means  of  choosing 
the  agents  of  governmental  operation,  and  this 
is  social  substance  because  the  means  ol  social 
constitution.  Political  parties  are  a  very  essen- 
tial qualit}^  of  social  activity.  They  make  the 
means  of  publie  activity  simple  and  easy 
because  they  are  efficient  mediums  of  public 
activity.  The  people,  busy  in  their  personal  af- 
fairs, accept  the  considerations  of  government 
through  political  parties  as  a  very  natural 
and  logical  means  of  public  activity.  By  such 
means  social  activity  is  characterized  and 
crystalized. 
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As  courts  adjusts  rights  and  redress  wrongs, 
they  are  important  substances  of  social  activity. 
Courts  are  more  of  a  social  substance  than  arms 
because  they  characterize  society  more  consist- 
ently. Arms  subjects  society  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  a  few;  courts  have  for  their  object  the 
advance  and  protection  of  human  relations. 
We  know  more  about  what  Solon  did  for  the 
society  in  which  he  lived  than  of  Pausanias; 
and  think  more  of  Lycurgus,  the  law  giver, 
than  of  Lysander.  the  general. 

War  is  next  to  natural  conditions.  \\  hil< 
social  creatures  do  not  surrender  natural  rig  il  ■. 
yet  social  creatures  find  it  far  more  social  to 
submit  to  constituted  courts  any  violation  of 
those  rights.  Alen  are  characteristically  social 
when  they  have  least  to  do  themselves  in  the 
righting  and  prevention  of  wrongs.  When  left 
to  courts,  the  rules  of  action  for  the  society 
are  the  same  in  every  individual  case,  regardless 
of  the  strong  or  the  intersts  involved.  Valiancy 
is  made  out  as  a  social  quality  by  its  conduct. 
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A  social  substance  of  great  value  is  the 
church.  The  first  impression  of  a  city  is  its 
sacred  buildings.  The  last  impression  is  the 
temper  and  character  of  the  people.  The 
activities  of  the  people  are  consciously  influen- 
ced by  the  church.  The  conscious  mind  will 
reflect  the  right  in  judgments  and  volitions  in 
many  more  instances  when  the  advatages  of 
right  are  constantly  impressed  upon  the  mind. 
The  heroic  Spartans  cultivated  a  sense  of  pride 
in  good  repute.  They  were  desirous  of  having 
'their  youth  susceptible  to  good  and  bad  re- 
pute, to  feel  pain  at  disgrace,  and  exultation  at 
being  commended;  and  any  one  insensible  and 
unaffected  in  these  respects  poor  spirited  and 
of  no  capacity  for  virtue",  which  is  a 
social  quality  elevating  in  quality  of  activity. 
Of  course  right  action  means  character  affecting 
the  character  or  society. 

Indeed,  it  is  largely  through  such  infuence 
that  a  proper  regard  for  law  and  order  is  duly 
maintained.    Certainly     concurrence    is  thus 
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advanced,  and  greatest  morality  maintained; 
the  undisputed  prerequisites  of  greatest  art  and 
development. 

[t  was  the  church  that  came  to  the  rescue 
of  society  when  society  was  passing  through 
the  dark  ages.  But  it  was  the  revival  of 
eastern  learning  that  lent  to  all  society  an 
unusual  activity.  This  larger  scope  of  knowl- 
edge made  out  greater  sense  of  obligation  to 
man  as  a  social  unit.  With  this  knowledge, 
men  were  able  to  comprehend  more,  to  act 
more.  They  became  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
society,  of  government,  and  the  rights  of  the 
citizen,  and  were  soon  able  to  govern  themselves 
as  organized  sovereign  creatures;  able  and  willing 
to  assume  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  the 
new  order  of  things. 

So  educational  institutions  are  very  essential 
substances  of  society.  They  prepare  men  so  as 
10  enable  them  to  see  moie  than  they  could  see 
otherwise.  They  make  it  possible  to  under- 
stand when  undemanding  must  be  out  of  the 
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question.  They  make  great  respect  for  gov- 
ernment, because  they  teach  men  what  it  is  and 
interest  them  in  it.  They  make  out  regard  for 
what  others  earn  and  own  because  they  teach 
the  nature  and  character  of  relations.  Such 
institutions  are  the  means  of  making  a  society 
large  or  small  in  activity,  just  as  they|are 
large  or  small  in  scope  of  activity. 

Representative  government  makes  it  the  bus- 
iness of  representatives  to  advance  the  relations 
of  the  people;  and  while  these  may,  in  some 
instances,  be  of  a  nature  somewhat  local  and 
sectional,  yet  they  tend  to  the  general,  because 
the  relations  of  all  must  always  be  considered. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  localities  have  no 
peculiar  qualities  properly  the  subject  of  public 
consideration;  so  there  may  be  mentioned  an 
essential  social  substance  in  the  form  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  are  voluntary 
organizations.  These  organizations,  found  in 
most  cities,  not  only  look  after  the  matters  that 
affect  the  members  in  general,  but   also  those 
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matters  which  affect  the  whole  community.  If 
they  are  called  chambers  of  commerce,  that  is 
because  they  are  weded  to  matters  of  a  general 
industrial  nature. 

But  there  are  other  voluntary  organizations 
less  general  in  character  and  hence  less  produc- 
tive of  social  cohesion.  Farmers  organizations 
are  very  effective  as  social  substance  because 
they  harmonize  the  activities  of  farmers  with 
the  activities  of  others,  and  thus  produce  har- 
mony of  relations.  But  organizations  which 
tend  to  promote  their  own  exclusive  interests, 
regardless  of  the  effects  produced  upon  social 
relations  are  not  true  social  substances,  because 
they  do  not  tend  to  aid  social  relation  % 

Such  organizations  as  have  for  their  purpose 
the  advance  of  art,  the  cultivation  of  fellow- 
ship, the  improvement  of  education,  are  sub- 
stances of  society. 

When  it  properly  cultivates  reason,  the  daily 
press  is  a  noble  substance  of  society.  It  aids 
in  hairnonizing  reason  and   promoting  sympa- 
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thies  and  likeness  of  feeling  and  disposition* 
The  daily  press  is  known  as  such  because  it  is 
the  expression  and  reflex  of  the  social  will  and 
character.  In  this  it  docs  not  educate  because 
it  merely  informs,  and  that  of  matters  that  do 
not  tend  to  promote  human  relations;  and 
when  published  as  the  means  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  owners,  the  press  is  merely 
a  system  of  hideous  propaganda. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


OF  INDUSTRY. 

Industry  is  the  atmosphere  of  society;  it  is 
everywhere.  Men  who  are  truly  social  are  indus- 
trial, for'industry  is  the  means  of  most  all  rela- 
tions. It  is  the  center  of  most  all  reasoning, 
and  ends  in  all  the  fundamental  relations  of 
men.  Every  unit  of  industry  is  the  product  of 
reason,  the  subject  of  reasoning,  and  the  vehicle 
of  relations.  They  stimulate  relations,  increase 
the  ideals  of  rational  conception,  multiply  condi- 
tions of  judgments,  and  establish  desirable  char- 
acter for  human  conduct. 

Man  is  author  of  his  own  condition,  not  in 
force  and  struggle,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
lower  animal,  but  in  reason,  which  is  character- 
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istic  of  the  human  creature,  whose  ends  are 
improvement  and  progress.  This  means  the 
individual  human  creature  demonstrating  his 
position  in  the  relations  of  men  as  the  creator 
of  forms  and  the  producer  of  the  means  of 
relations.  The  first  draft  upon  the  arts  of 
nature  demonstrates  the  first  expression  of  the 
human  will  with  reference  to  production,  and 
the  utilization  of  these  forms  in  further  crea- 
tion of  forms  evidences  the  fact  of  the  rational 
man  being  author  of  all  that  is  made  to  serve 
him  and  to  lift  him  from  the  natural  condition 
of  struggle  into  social  relations.  Created  by 
the  individual  in  relations,  society  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  individual.  And  the  central  idea 
is  the  relations  of  individual  persons  with  each 
other  with  reference  to  services  rendered  by 
each  to  each.  Nature  has  placed  man  in  the 
wide  realm  of  a  rigorous  world,  but  man  has 
mellowed  that  rigor  and  reason  has  established 
an  order  of  society  wherein  men  produce  the 
means  of  amelioration  not  in  seclusion  but  in 
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cooperation  through  exchange  of  what  each  so 
dependent ly  makes. 

So  it  is  plain  that  the  independent  production 
of  things  by  dependent  producers,  is  the  very 
life  of  society;  and  means  capital  employed  by 
the  individual  in  this  manner.  It  is  only  in 
this  manner  that  the  most  consistent  relation 
of  capital  to  society  may  be  maintained.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  capital  is  in  true  relation  to 
society  only  when  it  is  active.  If  there  is  great- 
accumulations  of  unused  capital,  there  is  every 
evidence  that  there  is  lacking  demand  for  cap- 
ital, which  can  only  mean  that  it  is  not  in  true 
relations  with  true  society. 

Any  system  of  employing  capital  that  diminish 
the  use  of  it  as  it  is  produced,  or  produce  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  greater  than  possible 
conditions  of  demands,  is  a  system  that  em- 
ploys capital  in  a  manner  not  in  true  relations 
with  true  society. 

The  result  of  this  is  conflict;  and  men  or- 
ganize for   sake  of  gaining  strength.  Labor 
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unions  organize  for  the  purpose  of  combating 
organized  capital;  and  the  evidence  of  this  is 
eternal  and  bitter  warfare.  Such  wars  are 
not  true  characteristics  of  society. 

There  may  be  instances  in  which  corpora- 
tions may  fit  suffieently  well  in  society  as  to 
be  an  efficient  cause,  but  they  easily  assume 
the  negative.  They  assume  the  negative  when 
they  submerge  the  individual  and  assume  the 
chief  role  of  activity. 

Ordinarily,  they  do  not  go  beyond  their  le- 
gitimate province  when  engaged  in  transporta- 
tion. Transportation  companies,  when  the 
means  of  serving  the  people  consistently,]  a:e 
very  effective  means  of  serving  the  society. 
They-  facilitate  and  promote  relations.  In 
doing  this,  they  are  almost  as  important  as 
government;  for  both  government  and  the 
means  of  moving  things,  are  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  relations  of  men.  The  one,  no 
more  than  the  other,  should  be  permitted  to 
retard  or  reduce  relations. 
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The  post  office  is  a  logical  means  of  service  in 
the  relations  of  social  life.  Like  the  telephone, 
it  enables  persons  anywhere  to  communicate 
on  any  subject  at  any  time  without  loss  or 
time  and  service  in  other  directions;  men  may 
sit  in  their  offices  and  officiate  with  the  world. 

And  of  no  small  importance  is  the  banking 
system.  Men  may  use  the  means  of  commu- 
nication to  close  transactions,  of  transporta- 
tion to  move  the  subjects  of  the  transactions, 
and  banks  to  transfer  the  returns  of  considera- 
tion arising  from  the  transactions.  Banks  are 
important  means  of  social  activity.  If  there  is 
anything  more  important  it  is  the  subject  of 
absolute  responsiveness  in  the  triune  of  means. 
With  this  responsiveness  the  means  are  likely 
to  be  responsive  and  the  returns  to  production 
so  responsive  as  to  make  social  activity  very 
effective  indeed. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


SOCIAL  EIGHTS. 

It  is  plain  that  society  is  a  product  of  reason; 
i  hat  reason  is  native  to  all  human  creatures, 
and  that  every  rational  person  is  a  member 
of  society  as  of  right;  for,  what  is  produced  by 
reason,  cannot  be  taken  away  by  the  means 
that  produced  it;  as  there  is  no  superior  to^this 
reason,  it  cannot,  in  reason,  be  done;  anything 
else  is  simply  a  condition  of  struggle. 

Nature  is  modified,  and  social  life  perfected, 
by  the  human  faculty  of  reason.  Reason 
creates  what  is  of  utility;  reason  handles  these 
utilities  in  furtherance  of  human  welfare;  reason 
applies  these  in  human  relations;  reason  creates 
and  operates  the  means  of  relations,-  relations 
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that  mitigate  natural  conditions  and  accelerate 
social  condition.  This  reason  creates  the  many 
substances  of  society  and  all  the  means  of  sym- 
pathetic activity.  It  creates  the  various  sources 
of  expressing  the  will.  Reason  is  the  cause  of 
varied,  complex  conditions  of  society.  Mankind 
has  created  society  by  natural  right,  reason,  and 
the  product  is  dependent  upon  reason  for  its  full 
life  and  vigor. 

This  reason,  this  creating,  this  operating 
faculty,  common  to  all  men,  is  a  natural  right  ; 
so  what  is  produced  by  it  are  matters  of  right. 
The  right  to  society  is  aright  of  substitution, 
and  is  as  sacred  and  inviolable  as  any  natural 
right.  The  institutions  of  society,  as  means  of 
social  life,  are  the  institutions  of  every  unit 
within  the  particular  domain:  whose  rights 
under  them  are  but  modifications  of  natural 
rights  that  these  institutions  may  conserve  them 
and  make  relations  greater,  individual  interests 
more  secure,  peace  more  enduring  and  society 
noble  and  beautiful. 
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As  society,  with  ail  its  substances,  its  ,instiiu- 
tioions,  is  pure!}7  a  creature  of  reason,  it  is  not  a 
product  of  any  particular  few.  So  the  substances 
and  elements  of  nature  and  of  society  are  the 
substances  and  elements  of  all  men.  Both  of 
them  are  open  to  the  use  and  service  of  the 
whole  social  membership.  They  are  subject  to 
the  use  of  all  the  members  of  society  because 
natural  substances  and  elements  are  included 
in  the  domain  which  a  society  inhabits,  and 
because  the  inhabitants  of  the  doman  are  the 
domain's  inhabitants.  One  is  not  more  so  than 
another,  and  another  not  less  than  any  one. 

Men  create  by  their  relations  the  utility  of 
men  and  things;  and  since  this  is  the  product 
of  men  and  not  of  a  man,  no  man  may 
safely  lay  claim  to  special  considerations  of 
utility.  This  means  that  the  succeeding  gener- 
ations of  men  succeed  to  the  rights  of  the  do- 
main, the  production  of  utility  and  the  rela- 
tions of  social  life.  It  is  a  matter  of  each 
and  of  all,  all  the  time  and  not  a  part  of  the 
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time.  No  particular  time  gives  any  partic- 
ular privilege. 

In  the  society  of  men,  time  and  relations 
does  not  weed  out  and  create  a  fixed  condi- 
tion of  survival  of  the  fittest,  so  as  to  place 
everything  eventually  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
What  society  really  does  is  make  all  its  mem- 
bers effective  and  active  units  of  endeavor,  and 
leave  a  constant  heritage  of  effective  opportunity 
so  that  those  who  for  a  while  are  inferior  may 
improve  their  condition. 

Reason  is  progress;  evolution  is  retrogression. 
It  denies  men  opportunity,-  a  natural  and 
logical  right,  and  creates  as  much  waste  of 
of  men  as  of  things.  Evolution,  considered 
with  reference  to  human  creatures,  is  antago- 
nism; society  is  relations.  What  is  of  each  and 
of  all  is  of  each  and  of  all,  in  origin,  in  use,  in 
relations;  and  what  is  so  in  this  respect  cannot 
have  reference  to  something  different. 

The  man  of  reason  is  the  man  of  right  in 
reasoning,  and  what  is  a  matter  of  right  in 
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reasoning  must  be  a  matter  of  right  respecting 
[he  subject  of  reasoning.  The  rights  are  insep- 
arable, and  the  cause  and  effect  follow  in  a 
continuing  order,  inseparable  and  indivisible. 


What  is  noble; 
What  is  divine: 
The  art  that  leadeth 
Direct  to  the  mind. 


